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The Caliphs of Cordova kept on hand, for more than a cen- 
tury, a series of public works, about which they made no 
haste. The very competent engineers whom they employed 
made the plans in detail, at the beginning. Then, as seems 
probable, certain competent men were put in permanent 
charge. But, for the absolute work on the bridge, 
or temple, or library, or whatever else the Caliphs had in 
hand, that could wait. The Caliphs had all time before them, 
und did not appear to be more in a hurry than the good 
God. 

But this waiting was not a matter of laziness, or of that in- 
difference, which in the Cordova of to-day, puts off every- 
thing until to-morrow, what people call the Ma/ana habit of 
the Spaniards. The State was ready to pay for the work to 
be done, whenever the laborers were ready to undertake 
it. But, as I said, the State was in no hurry. — It therefore 
fixed a price for work, based on the minimum price in the 
market, in each of the different departments. | Men could 
come and takea job of State work, or could let the job alone, 
when, and as they pleased. 

Accordingly, when private enterprise was prosperous, 
when, as we say, Cordova was booming,—the public’s aque- 
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ducts, bridges, and other buildings stood still. They waited. 
But, when merchants, and princes, and other people found 
that affairs were dragging, so that they had no work with 
which to occupy masons, and carpenters, and lime burners, 
and other artificers,—when, therefore, they gave out no 
work, all these workmen went to the Caliph’s officers, and 
said they were now ready to work for them. The State did 
not compete with its own citizens in prosperous times. But, 
in times which were not prosperous, the State had some 
work ready for its workingmen to carry forward. The 
Caliphs of Cordova thus regulated the ups and downs of their 
labor market, by a system which adjusted itself to the ocea- 
sion; quite as the governor of a steam engine opens a valve 
when the engine moves too slow, and closes it when the 
engine is too quick ; or as Mr. Corliss’s cut-off regulates the 
supply of steam at different moments of the stroke of the 
piston. 

The Caliphs of Cordova were thus wiser than are most 
executives of nations or cities ; byt they were not wiser than 
an old-fashioned New England farmer or his wife. Such a 
man, observing that he must put up a hundred rods of new 
rail fence within a year or two, does not select the weeks 
when he is cutting and making hay, for his fence making. 
He does not, while he is hiring help for his haying, hire 
more help to cut out fence posts, and to split rails. But, he 
takes the months,—or he takes the rainy days, when he can 
neither sow, nor reap, nor gather into barns,—and in some 
comfortable shed, or perhaps workshop, he and his sons, and 
his hired men can bore and chop, can saw and rive; and so, 
when he ‘‘gets round” to his fence building, as an admirable 
native phrase has it, the rails and the posts are ready for the 
job. Just so his wife, if she wants to quilta few comforters, 
does not select washing-day or ironing-day for that business. 
That sort of folly of crowding harder a labor market already 
crowded, when there is no real necessity, is left to the 
executive officers of constitutional governments of cities or 


of states. 
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Uncle Sam has a good deal of work which he might reserve 
for times when his work-people have nothing else to do. His 
sea walls, and breakwaters, and harbors of refuge have waited 
to be built several hundred millions of years, if the modern 
geologists are right. Any period of time, when the labor 
market is badly depressed, is a good time for his vigorous 
work on them. — It does not require a very large demand to 
bull that market. 

Another line of enterprises, on which depends the pros- 
perity of Uncle Sam’s future, is in the line of forestry. The 
planting of forests cannot be left to individual or private en- 
terprise. People are not sure enough that they shall live 
fifty years. But, Uncle Sam means to live more than fifty 
years, and he knows very well that he must provide for the 
other end of the half century. The most important affair in 
such provision, is the care for the forests of that time. 

Now the surveying, the ploughing, the fencing, in certain 
vases, the planting and the transplanting of the new forests, 
may be undertaken just as well in seasons of commercial de- 
pression, as in those of driving prosperity. | And here is an 
agricultural enterprise, of which the profitable harvest will 
one day surely come, though that day be not in the next 
month or the next year. There are lands all but waste even 
in old states. There are lands which find no purchasers, 
even in new states and territories. And, on these lands, a 
wise foresight could establish the forests of the future. 

Forestry ought to be undertaken also, by several of the 
states which have to provide for debts. There is a general 
and prudent habit of arranging what are called sinking funds 
to pay such debts. But what is a sinking fund? At bottom 
it is but a piece of elaborate book-keeping, by which, year 
by year, a State Treasury consecrates a certain revenue, to 
pay, many years hence, a certain obligation. Such a fund is 
subject to all the risks of varying legislation, of ups and 
downs of prosperity, of the honesty of its trustees, or, in 
general, of the change of purpose of those who handle it. But, 
suppose a State every year, salted down a sum of money in 
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its forests. There is an investment which nobody can steal 
and carry to Canada. The property it represents is certainly 
worth more in the year 1900 than in 1895, The only 
dangers it is subject to, are such as the State can control, by 
wise legislation. The officers in charge of it have no motive 
nor power to turn its profits into their own pockets. And 
nothing human can be more certain, than that, at the end of 
half a century, this investment has increased with compound 
interest, which it has paid for itself, and for itself has inves- 
ted with no one distressing himself about the ups and downs 
of the stock market. For everything, in the world of nature, 
is made to grow. 

The American states are not yet awake to the knowledge 
that the states of continental Europe make substantial profit 
from their forests. If a period of commercial depression 
awakens them to a sense of the value of the most important 
agricultural industry,—the industry connected with forestry, 
—such commercial depression will not be all in vain. 


ANNUAL REPORTS OF CHILD-CARING ORGAN- 
IZATIONS. 
BY HOMER FOLKS.* 


‘¢ Tf Solomon in all his wisdom had been compelled to 
write reports of a charitable institution for many successive 
years, where monotony was the rule, and anything novel or 
interesting the exception, he would have given up in despair 
and been more than ever convinced of the truth of his saying, 
—there is no new thing under the sun.” This quotation 
from a recent report of an orphan asylum doubtless express- 
es very aptly the spirit in which secretaries of such organiza- 
tions usually approach the task of writing the annual report. 


*Secretary of State Charities Aid Association of New York. 
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It also gives us some indication of the aim which such writers 
are apt to have in mind and of the probable value of the re- 
sults of their efforts. A study of a considerable number of 
the products offered to the public as annual reports, leads us 
to a few reflections as to what such a yearly message should 
contain. 

An annual report of a child-caring agency should, it seems 
to us, serve the following general purposes :— 

I. It should be an account of stewardship of certain funds 
which have been contributed by public or private charity and 
expended by other than the dcnors. The givers should know 
whether these funds have been expended and whether they 
have been expended wisely. 

II. By showing wise expenditures, good results, and an 
opening to farther usefulness, such a report may well serve 
directly and indirectly as an appeal for further financial 
support. 

III. Itshould be an accounting of stewardship in regard 
to a certain number of the future citizens of the common- 
wealth, whose welfare has been entrusted entirely to the care 
of that organization. Surely the children who enter the 
doors of an institution are as well worth accounting for as 
the dollars which flow into its treasury. What a commotion 
would ensue if the treasurer after acknowledging the receipt 
of various sums of money, made on the other side of the ac- 
count simply the entry ‘*expended.” Yet no one_ protests 
when the only light thrown upon the disposition of the chil- 
dren for whom the institution exists, is the single word 
“discharged.” = Are not human lives of more value than 
many dollars? = The community which has given these in- 
stitutions the right to a corporate existence, certainly does 
not expect from them a more complete and accurate account 
of a merely incidental feature than of the main object of 
their existence. 

IV. A very important function of an annual report is to 
serve as a contribution to the science of child-saving. Each 
institution has its own line of experience, has worked out the 
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details of its own experiment, and should make this knowledge 
the common property of all. The item of information which 
it can contribute may be of vital importance in the formation 
and spread of right views and wise methods in child-caring 
work. It is avery encouraging fact that colleges and universi- 
ties are introducing these subjects as topics of instruction and 
investigation, but after all it is not in the university that the 
real thing is studied and discoveries made. The colleges can 
do much to put in order and disseminate the discoveries of 
others, and still more in directing a supply of well trained 
minds to philanthropic work, but professors and students, as 
well as those who have general oversight over large numbers 
and many sorts of charities, must look largely to the writers 
of reports for their information. — It remains for these to de- 
cide whether our science of child-saving shall be a true science 
orasham.  ‘*All social studies must rest upon actual expe- 
rience. We must deal with concrete realities.” (Prof. Hen- 
derson.) The concrete realities in this social study are to 
be found in thousands of scattered homes in which these 
agencies have placed children, in the lives of tens of thou- 
sands of children who have lived in such institutions, in the 
events, or lack of events, that fill in each year 365 days of 
24 hours each in the hundreds of child-caring institutions, in 
the daily experiences of those who are employed in such 
work, and in the lives of parents whose children have been 
thus reared. All this is far beyond our immediate reach. 
We must get what we know of it largely from the secretaries 
and superintendents who write reports, and are supposed to 
present there an epitome of the facts concerning their par- 
ticular institutions. If they mislead us our social studies 
will give us a set of social quacks, not true physicians. 

To serve these four purposes an annual report should be, 
first of all, an honest, clear, complete statement of just what 
has been done during the year, how it has been done, and 
why it has been done. — It should leave no question of tact 
unanswered which would naturally suggest itself to the care- 
ful reader. If we are ever to accurately measure the field 
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of child-dependency and test the adequacy of existing pro- 
visions, such statements are the first necessity. It must be 
said that in many cases reports fail to serve this purpose. 
They suggest rather than answer questions. Reports of 
child-saving agencies should be more easily prepared than 
those of most other charities since they deal with concrete 
specific facts, which can be added, subtracted and “proven.” 
Too often, however, reports are painfully self-conscious ef- 
forts to say something new and striking, rather than simply 
the real thing, the thing that has been done. Such efforts to 
be interesting often surround the whole subject with a false 
sentimentality, hiding the real nature of the problem and 
creating many erroneous beliefs. seing first a statement of 
facts, the report may be next a statement of opinion based on 
such facts. Ifthe second feature may be sometimes omitted, 
the first certainly should never be. In general, however, the 
public are pleased to know what seems to have been learned 
in doing the things chronicled in the report and how that 
work seems to bear on other problems of social progress. 

Having no desire to be merely critical, realizing how in- 
finitely better the present efforts are than none at all, and 
having the highest regard for the praiseworthy motives of 
the writers, we may, perhaps, be pardoned a few farther ob- 
servations on reports as they are found ‘The general plan is 
fairly uniform. One might express the general formula 
something like this :— 


Lists of officers, managers and various sorts 


of members ‘ i ‘ : . 4 pages. 
Report of Board of Managers , . oe eo 
Statistical report ‘ ‘ P ‘ . e o 
Treasurer’s report . ‘ , ° « | @ 
List of contributors. ‘ ‘ P » = 8 
List of donors of clothing, papers, &c., , = * 


It might seem to an unthinking person that the most im- 
portant feature of an institution for children, the feature for 
which all the others existed and without which they would 
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be worse than ludicrous, would be the children themselves. 
It is not usual, however, to find much space devoted to the 
beneficiaries. After studying a number of these reports, if 
one were to yield to a morbid inclination to be cynical, he 
might, judging from the relative amount of space and prom- 
inence given the various features of the institution, rank them 
in importance as follows:—I. The Managers. II. The 
buildings. III. The grounds. IV. Contributors of money. 
V. Contributors of clothing, candy, &c. VI. The 
children. 

Even when dealing with concrete facts, there are many in- 
stances of painful ambiguity. It is quite common to dismiss 
all children who have left the institution with the single word 
—discharged. In other cases after enumerating other and 
legitimate modes of disappearance such as ‘* returned to 
relatives,” ‘* placed in families,” &c., we are confronted by 
the mystifying phrase, ‘* otherwise discharged.” Not being 
included in the methods enumerated, we wonder what this 
ean imply. Did these children abscond? Or were they 
lost? Or did some dreadful and nameless fate befall them ? 
‘** Transferred to other institutions” is another question pro- 
voking phrase. What other institutions, and why trans- 
ferred?  ** Sent out of the State” may be a_ legitimate 
method of disappearing from the charitable horizon, but one 
vannot but wonder why, where, to whom, and under whose 
supervision. 

The treasurer’s report is usually fairly satisfactory, except 
that the various headings are often artificial rather than 
natural divisions, and that amounts received from other in- 
stitutions or public authorities are not always clearly stated 
jn separate items. With the publishing of page after page of 
names and addresses of people who have sent a few papers, or 


partly worn garments, or packages of candy, or spools of 
thread, perhaps no fault should be found, since it may serve 
to provoke other contributions. Still, as one reads it all, we 
vannot help feeling that there is as yet a very limited accep- 
tance of the precept of a certain Teacher who said, ‘* When 
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thou doest alms let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” 

We should be an unprofitable servant indeed, if we allowed 
ourselves to express these sentiments of the work of those 
who, from the noblest of motives, have undertaken the highest 
of duties, if it were simply to call attention to the incidental 
deficiencies. It is easy to note shortcomings, but it is a 
fruitless and abominable task unless the way is pointed to 
something better. We will therefore try to call attention to 
those items of information, which, it seems to us should be 
included in the annual report of a child-caring organization 
in order to enable it to serve the purposes we have indicated, 
omitting such features as are already generally included. 
Answers to the following questions would go far certainly to- 
ward making every report an effective appeal if money were 
needed, and a document of permanent and scientific value. 

I. Admissions. | What were the ages and parental rela- 
tions of the children admitted during the past year? What 
principles govern the selection of candidates for admission ? 
What means are taken to ascertain the facts upon which the 
decisions are based? How much inquiry is made in regard 
to the family history? In how many cases were the parents 
morally unfit to care for the children, and in how many sim- 
ply financially unable? How many worthy cases were re- 
fused admittance through lack of room or means? About 
what proportion of cases applying for admission were deemed 
worthy ? What seemed to be the causes, direct and indirect, 
which made it necessary that these children should be cared 
for by charity? Does there seem to be any noticeable in- 
crease in the number of applications for admission, and can 
any connection be traced between this demand and social or 

eeconomic changes that may have taken place? Is the present 
provision for friendless children ample, or are some children 
still unprovided for, and if so, what becomes of such? Does 
your experience indicate the need of some sorts of relief for 
children which an asylum cannot give? Does it indicate any 
needed change in legislation concerning children ? 
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II. The Life in the Institution. What elements enter into 
the daily life of the children? Do they attend the public 
school, and if not, what branches are taught inthe institution, 
and during what hours are the children in school? How much 
time is given to work and in what lines? What is 
there of industrial training? How much of the day 
is devoted to play, and what sorts of amusements are 
provided and encouraged? How nearly do the conditions of 
sleeping and eating approximate real family life? What do 
the children do in the interval between supper and bedtime ? 
How much is there of contact with adult life of high char- 
acter? Whose children do they feel themselves to be? What 
changes, if any, are noticed in the physical, mental, and 
moral habits of the children as they remain in the institu- 
tion? 

II. Discharge. What were the ages and the duration of 
institutional life of the children discharged during the past 
year? What considerations determine when a child shall 
leave the institution? | What are the rules relating thereto, 
and why are they asthey are? How many of the children 
discharged were returned to their parents? In what pro- 
portion of these cases were the children able to be self-sup- 
porting? What means are taken to ascertain whether the 
parents of children in the institution have become able to con- 
tribute to their support, and to compel them to do so, or to 
resume the charge of their children? When children are re- 
turned to their parents at a self-supporting age, is any far- 
ther supervision exercised over them, any interest taken in 
their welfare, or any record kept of their whereabouts? How 
many were returned to relatives, other than parents? What 
were the degrees of relationship, the ages of these children 


and their earning capacity ? 

How many of the children were placed in families other 
than parents or relatives? In detail, just what means were 
taken to make sure that these families were worthy people, 
and what are the standards of ‘* worthy’ 
Of the applications for children received during the year, 


? 


in this connection ? 
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how many were, upon investigation, approved? What was 
the ratio between available, approved applications, and chil- 
dren to be placed-out ? In general, what sorts of people, as 
regards occupation, wealth and character, apply for children, 
and for what reasons? Does the number of approved 
applications seem fairly constant from year to year? 
Dividing the children who should be placed-out into four 
classes, boys and girls over eight years of age and under 
eight years, what is the ratio of available applications for 
each class to the number of that class? What were the ages 
of children placed in families during the year, and how many 
were legally adopted? Of those placed in families during the 
past and preceding years, how many have been re-located, 
and how many times. 

IV. Supervision of Placed-out Children. How many 
children placed-out in families are now under the supervision 
of the institution? (It is an amazing fact that few institu- 
tions or placing-out agencies seem to be able to give a definite 
answer to this question.) | How many visits were made to 
children during the year, by whom, and were any children 
not visited? How many reports were received from school 
teachers and pastors ? 

Upon what sort of contract are children placed in families ? 
How many months’ attendance at school are required and how 
do you ascertain the actual attendance? At what age do the 
boys begin to receive wages; the girls? Were any cases of 
neglect or cruelty discovered during the year? Until what 
age do you exercise supervision? What are your opinions 
as to the comparative merits and possibilities of the asylum 
and family systems? How many children were discharged 
in other ways, why, to whom, and upon what terms ? 

V. Children Remaining in the Institution. How many of 
them are there, because :—1, parents may reclaim them; 2, 
suitable homes in families have not offered; 3, mental or 
physical disability prevents placing-out ; 4, the managers or 
ofticers believe that the institution is the best place for these 
particular children at this particular time? Toward the sup- 
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port of how many do parents contribute, and at what rate? 

VI. General Results. What sort of citizens do the 
graduates of child-caring institutions become? An adequate 
answer to this question is rapidly becoming a pressing neces- 
sity. The challenge has been thrown down more than once 
that such children ‘‘turn out badly.” Father Huntington in 
his Plymouth lecture on ‘ Philanthropy and Morality,” 
boldly states his belief that a majority of these children find 
their way to the poorhouse or the penitentiary. This state- 
ment will not be generally accepted, but as a result of such 
remarks, the public will soon insist upon knowing what 
quality of life the asylum and placing-out system produce. 
This is the real and only test of their efficiency. The pub- 
lie will not much longer be satisfied with citation of isolated 
instances of unusual success. It will ask:—What of the 
Ninety and Nine? = Equally unsatisfactory are such vague 
statements as the following :—*‘The results as shown by the 
records are upwards of eighty per cent. reformed.” To give 
the true answer is merely a matter of careful records, ade- 
quate supervision and rugged honesty. The public, including 
the contributing public will soon insist on knowing just how 
many of the boys become self-supporting citizens, reasonably 
temperate and honest, having a steady abiding place and 
regular employment, and how many of the girls become 
wedded mothers and how many unwedded. It willalso wish 
to know how many of these citizens remain in the rural pop- 
ulation, how many drift back to the city, how many return to 
the city with a worthy purpose, and in what occupations they 
are to be found. In applying this the final test of the 
efficiency of the work of the child-caring organizations, the 
children should be divided into three classes :—first, those 
adopted in infancy, in which case we note the results simply 
of a change of environment ; second, children placed out at a 
self-supporting age. Here we may observe the effect of in- 
stitutional training plus a change of environment; third, 
those returned to parents when self-supporting, where we 
note the effect of a return to the old environment after a 
period of institutional training. 
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TREATMENT OF THE FEEBLE MINDED. 


BY WALTER E. FERNALD, M. D. 


The first recorded attempt to educate an idiot was made 
about the year 1800, by Itard, the celebrated physician-in- 
chief to the National Institution for the Deafand Dumb at 
Paris, upon a boy found wild in a forest in the center of 
France, and known as the ‘‘ savage of Aveyron.” = ** This 
boy could not speak any human tongue and was devoid of 
all understanding and knowledge.” Believing him to be a 
savage, for five years Itard endeavored with great skill and 
perseverance to develop at the same time the intelligence of 
his pupil and the theories of the materialistic school of 
philosophy. —_Itard finally became convinced that this boy 
was an idiot, and abandoned his attempt to educate him. 

In the year 1800 and for a few years afterward several 
idiotic children were received and given instruction at the 
American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford, anda 
fair degree of improvement in physical condition, habits, and 
speech were obtained. 

In the year 1828, Dr. Ferret, physician at the Bicetre in 
Paris, attempted to teach a few of the more intelligent idiots 
who were confined in the hospital, to read and write, and 
to train them to habits of cleanliness and order. In 1851, 
Dr. Fabret attempted the same work at the Saltpetri¢re ; and 
in 1833, Dr. Voisin opened his private school for idiots in 
Paris. None of these attempts were successful enough to in- 
sure their continuance. 

In 1837, Dr. E. Seguin, a pupil of Itard and Esquirol, 
began the private instruction of idiots at his own expense. 
In 1842, he was made the instructor of the school at the 
dicetre, which had been reopened by Dr. Voisin in 1839. 





A paper read before the twentieth National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, held at Chicago, June, 1893. 
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Dr. Seguin remained at the Bicetre only one year, retiring to 
continue the work in his private school in the Hospice des 
Incurables. After seven years of patient work and experi- 
ments and the publication of two or three pamphlets des- 
cribing the work, a committee from the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, in 1844, examined critically and thoroughly his 
methods of training and educating idiot children, and repor- 
ted to the Academy, giving it the highest commendation and 
declaring that, up to the time he commenced his labors in 
1837, idiots could not be educated by any means previously 
known or practised, but that he had solved the problem. 
His work thus approved by the highest authority, Dr. Seguin 
continued his private school in Paris until the revolution in 
1848, when he came to America, where he was instrumental 
in establishing schools for idiots in various States. 

In 1846, Dr. Seguin published his classical and comprehen- 
sive Treatise on Idiocy, which was crowned by the Academy 
and has continued to be the standard text-book for all inter- 
ested in the education of idiots up to the present time. — His 
elaborate system of teaching and training idiots consisted in 
the careful ** adaptation of the principles of physiology, 
through physiological means and instruments, to the develop- 
ment of the dynamic, perceptive, reflective, and spontaneous 
functions of youth.” This physiological education of. defec- 
tive brains as a result of systematic training of the special 
senses, the functions, and the muscular system was looked 
upon as a visionary theory, but has been verified and con- 
firmed by modern experiments and researches in physiologi- 
cal psychology. Dr. Seguin’s school was visited by scien- 
tists and philanthropists from nearly every part of the civi- 
lized world, and his methods bearing the test of experience, 
other schools were soon established in other countries, based 


upon these methods. 

In 1842, Dr. Guggenbuhl established a school upon the 
slope of the Abendenburg in Switzerland, for the care and 
training of cretins, so many of whom are found in the dark, 
damp valleys of the Alps. This school was very successful 
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in its results, and attracted much attention throughout 
Europe. At Berlin, in 1842, a school for the instruction of 
idiots was opened by Dr. Saegert. In England, the publica- 
tion of the results of the work of Drs. Seguin, Guggenbuhl, 
and Saegert, and the efforts of Drs. Connolly and Reed led to 
the establishment of a private school at Bath, in 1846, and 
later to the finely appointed establishments at Colchester and 
Earlswood. 

The published description of the methods and results of 
these European schools attracted much interest and attention 
in America. In this country the necessity and humanity of 
caring for and scientifically treating the insane, the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind, had become the policy of many of our 
most progressive states. The class of the helpless and neg- 
lected idiots who had no homes, as a rule were cared for in 
jails and almshouses. A few idiots who had been received at 
the schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind, showed con- 
siderable improvement after a period of training. Other cases 
which were especially troublesome, had been sent to the insane 
hospitals, where it was shown that the habits and behavior of 
this class could be changed very much for the better. In 
their reports for 1845, Drs. Woodward and Brigham, super- 
intendents of the State Insane Hospitals in Massachusetts and 
New York respectively, urged the necessity of making public 
provision for the education of idiots in those states. On the 
13th of January, 1846, Dr. F. P. Backus, a member of the 
New York Senate, made the first step towaras any legislative 
action in this country in behalf of idiots, by moving that the 
portion of the last State Census relating to idiots be referred 
to the committee on medical societies of which he was chair- 
man. On the following day he made an able report, giving 
the number of idiots in the state, a brief history of the 
European schools, with a description of their methods and re- 
sults, and showed conclusively that schools for idiots were a 
want of the age. On the 25th of March following, he intro- 
duced a bill providing for the establishment of an asylum for 
idiots. This bill passed the Senate, but was defeated in the 
Assembly. 
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In Massachusetts, on the 23rd of January in the same year, 
1846, Judge Byington, a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, moved an order providing for the appointment of a 
committee to ‘consider the expediency of appointing com- 
missioners to inquire into the condition of idiots in the com- 
monwealth, to ascertain their number, and whether anything 
This order was passed, and as 


99 


can be done for their relief. 
a result, a board of three commissioners was appointed, of 
which Dr. 8S. G. Howe was chairman. = This commission 
made a report in part in 1847, which included a letter from 
Hon. G. 8. Sumner, in which he described in glowing terms 
the methods and results of the school of Dr. Seguin in Paris. 
In March, 1848, the commission made a complete and ex- 
haustive report, with statistical tables and minute details, and 
recommended the opening of an experimental school. — This 
report was widely circulated, and read throughout America 
and Europe, and furnishes to-day the basis of cyclopedic 
literature on this topic. 

By a resolve passed on the 8th of May, 1848, the legisla- 
ture appropriated $2500 annually, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an experimental school, with the proviso that ten in- 
digent idiots from different parts of the state should be 
selected for instruction. This Act founded the first State 
Institution in America. The first pupil was received on the 
lst of October, 1848. The direction of the school was un- 
dertaken by Dr. Howe, and for several years was carried on 
in connection with the Perkins Institution for the Blind, of 
which he was the Director. Mr. J. B. Edwards, an able in- 
structor, was engaged as teacher, and went to Europe to study 
the methods of the foreign schools. © The school was con- 
sidered so successful that, at the end of three years, the leg- 
islature doubled the annual appropriation, and by incorpora- 
tion converted the experimental school into a permanent one 
under the name of ‘* The Massachusetts School for Idiotic 
and Feeble-minded Youth.” 

Two months after the legislature had authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Massachusetts School, a private school was 
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opened at Barre, Mass., by Dr. H. B. Wilbur, the first pupil 
being received in July, 1848. In the modest announcement 
of the project Dr. Wilbur says, ‘* This institution is designed 
for the education and management of all children who by 
reason of mental infirmity are not fit subjects for ordinary 
school instruction.” The school was organized on strictly 
family principles. The pupils all sat at the same table with 
the principal, and were constantly under the supervision of 
some member of the family in the hours of recreation and rest, 
as well as of training. This private school has been con- 
tinued on the same plan and has been very successful and 
prosperous under the administration of Dr. Wilbur and that 
of the late Dr. George Brown, his able successor. 

In the State of New York, the legislative attempt defeated 
in 1846 was renewed in 1847, and this bill also passed the 
Senate, to be again defeated in the Assembly. The necessity 
for action was urged in the Governor’s annual messages in the 
years 1848, 50, and 51. Finally in July, 1851, an act was 
passed appropriating $6,000 annually for two years, for the 
purpose of maintaining an experimental school for idiots. A 
suitable building near Albany, was rented, and the school 
opened in October, 1851. — The trustees selected for Super- 
intendent, Dr. H. B. Wilbur, who had so successfully or- 
ganized and conducted the private school at Barre, Mass., for 
more than three years previously. In the first annual report 
of the trustees, published in 1851, the aims and purposes of 
the proposed school were summed up as follows :— 

‘* We do not propose to create or supply faculties abso- 
lutely wanting ; nor to bring all grades of idiocy to the same 
standard of development or discipline ; nor to make them all 
capable of sustaining creditably all the relations of social and 
moral life; but rather to give to dormant faculties the great- 
est possible development, and to apply these awakened facul- 
ties to a useful purpose under the control of an aroused and 
disciplined will. At the base of all our efforts lies the princi- 
ple that, as a rule, none of the faculties are absolutely want- 
ing, but dormant, undeveloped, and imperfect.” 
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This school attracted much attention from educators and 
others, and was frequently and critically inspected by the 
members of the legislature and other state officials. On the 
11th of April, 1853, the legislature authorized the erection of 
new buildings. The citizens of Syracuse donated the land, 
and the corner stone of the first structure in this country, 
built expressly for the purpose of caring for and training 
idiots, was laid September 8, 1854. The school at Syracuse 
continued under Dr. Wilbur’s direction until his death in 
1883. In this school the physiological method of education 
has been most thoroughly and scientifically carried out, and 
a high degree of success attained. 

Pennsylvania was the third state to take up the work. In 
the winter of 1852,a private school for idiots was opened in 
Germantown, by Mr. J. B. Richards, the first teacher in the 
school at South Boston. This school was incorporated April 
7, 1853, as the Pennsylvania Training School for Idiotic and 
Feeble-minded Children. — The first money received for its 
support was raised by private subscription, and the State 
contributed an equal sum. In 1855, the present site at 
Elwyn was secured, and the foundations laid for the present 
magnificent institution village with nearly a thousand in- 
mates. 

The Ohio institution at Columbus was established April 
17, 1857, and pupils were received the same year. 
The state of Ohio has from the beginning provided for her 
feeble-minded children on a more liberal and generous scale 
than any other state. The Columbus institution, with its 
substantial buildings and splendid equipment, its admirably 
conducted school and industrial departments, has been made 
one of the best institutions in the world, devoted to the 
care and training of this special class. 

In Connecticut, in 1855, a state commission was appointed 
to investigate the conditions of the idiotic population, and to 
consider the advisability of making suitable provision for the 
education of this class. The report of this commission re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Connecticut School for Im- 
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beciles at Lakeville in 1858, under the superintendency of 
Dr. H. M. Knight. This school, although aided by the 
state, has been largely supported by private benevolence and 
payments from private pupils. 

The Kentucky institution at Frankfort was opened in 
1860. For many years previously the state had granted an 
allowance of $50.00 per annum to each needy family, afilicted 
with the burden of a feeble-minded child. In Illinois, an ex- 
perimental school for idiots and feeble-minded children was 
opened in 1865 as an offshoot of the school for deaf mutes at 
Jacksonville. In the course of a few years this school ob- 
tained a separate organization and new institution buildings 
were constructed at Lincoln, and occupied in 1878. The 
Hillside Home, a private school, was opened at Fayville, 
Mass., in 1870. 

Thus, up to 1874, twenty-six years after this work was 
begun in America, public institutions for the feeble-minded 
had been established in seven states. These institutions then 
had under training a total of 1,041 pupils. There were also 
the two private institutions in Massachusetts at Barre and 
Fayville, with a total of 69 inmates. 

The early history of these pioneer state institutions in 
many respects was very similar. They were practically all 
begun as tentative experiments in the face of great public 
distrust and doubt as to the value of the results to be ob- 
tained. In Connecticut, the commissioners found a ‘+ settled 
conviction of a large majority of the citizens of the common- 
wealth that idiots were a class so utterly helpless that it was 
a waste of time even to collect any statistics regarding them.” 
Very little was known of the causes, frequency, nature, or 
varieties of idiocy, or of the principles and methods to be em- 
ployed in successfully training and caring for this class of 
persons. The annual reports of the early superintendents, 
Drs. Howe, Wilbur, Brown, Parrish, and Knight, exhaus- 
tively considered the subject in all its relations, and graphi- 
cally pictured to legislators and the public, convincing and 
unanswerable reasons as to the feasibility and necessity of 
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granting to feeble-minded children according to their ability, 
the same opportunities for education that were given to their 
more fortunate brothers and sisters in the public schools. 

All of these schools were organized as strictly educational 
institutions. In one of his earlier reports, Dr. Howe says, 
‘¢ It is a link in the chain of common schools; the last in- 
deed, but still a necessary link in order to embrace all the 
children in the state.” Again he says, ‘* This institution 
being intended for a school should not be converted into an 
asylum for incurables.”. Dr. Wilbur, in his seventh annual 
report, says, ‘‘A new institution in a new field of education 
has the double mission of securing the best possible results, 
and at the same time of making that impression upon the 
public mind as will give faith in its object.” With the lim- 
ited capacity of these schools as established, it seemed best 
to advocate the policy of admitting only the higher grade 
cases, Where the resulting improvement and development 
could be compared with that of normal children. 

It was hoped and believed that a large proportion of this 
higher grade, or ‘* improvable” class of idiots could be so 
developed and educated that they would be capable of sup- 
porting themselves, and of creditably maintaining an inde- 
pendent position in the community. It was maintained that 
the State should not assume the permanent care of these de- 
fectives, but that they should be returned to their homes after 
they had been trained and educated. It was the belief of the 
managers that only a relatively small number of inmates 
could be successfully cared for in one institution. It was 
deemed unwise to congregate a large number of persons suf- 
fering under any common infirmity. 

Nearly all of these early institutions were opened at or 
near the capitals of their various states, in order that the 
members of the legislature might closely watch their opera- 
tions and personally see their need and the results of the in- 
struction and training of these idiots. No institution was 
ever abandoned or given up after having been established. 
In all of the institutions the applications for admission were 
far in excess of their capacity. 
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In the course of a few years, in the annual reports of these 
institutions, we find the superintendents regretting that it 
was not expedient to return to the community a certain 
number of the cases who had received all the instruction the 
school had to offer. When the limit of age was reached, it 
was a serious problem to decide what should be done with 
the trained boy or girl. It was found that only a small pro- 
portion, even of these selected pupils, could be so developed 
and improved that they could go out into the world and sup- 
port themselves independently. A larger number, as a result 
of the school discipline and training, could be taken home 
where they became comparatively harmless and unobjection- 
“ble members of the family, capable, under the loving and 
watchful care of their friends, of earning by their labor as 
much as it cost to maintain them. 3ut in many states the 
guardians of these children were unwilling to remove them 
from the institution, and begged that they might be allowed 
to remain where they could be made happy and kept from 
harm. Many of these cases were homeless and friendless, 
and if sent away from the school, could only be transferred 
to almshouses where they became depraved and demoralized 
by association with adult paupers and vagrants of both sexes. 


=) 


It was not wise or humane to turn these boys and girls out 
to shift for themselves. The placing-out of these feeble- 
minded persons always proved unsatisfactory. | Even those 
who had suitable homes and friends able and willing to be- 
come responsible for them, by the death of these relatives 
were thrown on their own resources and drifted into pauper- 
ism and crime. It gradually became evident that a certain 
number of these higher grade cases needed lifelong care and 
supervision, and that there was no suitable provision for this 
permanent custody outside these special institutions. 

Once it was admitted that our full duty toward this class 
must include the retention and guardianship of some of these 
eases who had been trained in the schools, the wisdom and 
necessity of still further broadening the work became ap- 
parent. It was found that more than one half of the appli- 
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cations for admission, and those by far the most insistent, 
were in behalf of the ‘‘ unimprovables ;” as Dr. Howe de- 
scribed them. This lower class of idiots, many of them with 
untidy, disgusting, and disagreeable habits, feeble physically, 
perhaps deformed and misshapen, often partially paralyzed 
or subject to epilepsy, cannot be given suitable care at home. 
There is no greater burden possible in a home or a neighbor- 
hood. It has been well said that by institution care, for 
every five idiots cared for, we restore four productive per- 
sons to the community ; for whereas at home the care of each 
of these children practically requires the time and energies 
of one person, in an institution the proportion of paid em- 
ployees is not over one to each five inmates. The home care 
of a low grade idiot consumes so much of the working capac- 
ity of the wage earner of the household that often the entire 
family becomes pauperized. Humanity and public policy de- 
manded that these families should be relieved of the burden 
of these helpless idiots. From the nature of these infirmities 
it is evident that the care of this class must last as long as 
they live. As nearly every one of these low grade idiots 
eventually becomes a public burden, it is better to assume 
this care when they are young and susceptible of a certain 
amount of training than to receive them later on, undisci- 
plined, helpless, destructive, adult idiots. 

The brighter class of the feeble-minded, with their weak 
will power and deficient judgment, are easily influenced for 
evil, and are prone to become vagrants, drunkards, and 
thieves. The modern scientific study of the deficient and de- 
linquent classes as a whole has demonstrated that a large pro- 
portion of our criminals, inebriates, and prostitutes are really 
congenital imbeciles, who have been allowed to grow up with- 
out any attempt being made to improve or discipline them. 
Society suffers the penalty of this neglect in an increase of 
pauperism and vice, and finally, at a greatly increased cost, 
is compelled to take charge of adult idiots in almshouses and 
hospitals, and of imbecile criminals in jails and prisons gener- 
ally during the remainder of their natural lives. As a matter 
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of mere economy it is now believed that it is better and 
cheaper for the community to assume the permanent care of 
this class before they have carried out along career of expen- 
sive crime. 

Dr. Kerlin has ably presented to this conference the special 
subject of moral imbecility. This class of moral imbeciles 
may show little or no deficiency of the intellectual faculties, 
but in early childhood manifest a marked absence or perver- 
sion of the moral sense as shown by motiveless, persistent 
lying and thieving, a blind and headlong impulse toward 
arson, and a delight in cruelty to animals or to young, help- 
less companions. These children if they live are predestined 
to become inmates of our insane hospitals or jails, and for 
the good of the community should be early recognized and 
subjected to lifelong moral quarantine. 

Dr. Kerlin in his report to the conference in 1884, 
says :— 


‘¢ There is no field of political economy which can be worked 
to better advantage for the diminution of crime, pauperism, 
and insanity, than that of idiocy. The early recognition of some 
of its special and more dangerous forms should be followed 
by their withdrawal from unwholesome environments and 
their permanent sequestration before they are pronounced 
criminals and have, by the tuition of the slums, acquired a 
precocity that deceives even experts. Only a small percent- 
age should ever be returned to the community, and then 
only under conditions that would preclude the probability of 
their assuming social relations under marriage, or becoming 
sowers of moral and physical disease under the garb of pro- 
fessional tramps and degraded prostitutes. _ How many of 
your criminals, inebriates, and prostitutes are congenital im- 
beciles! How many of your insane are really feeble-minded 
or imbecile persons, wayward or neglected in their early 
training, and at last conveniently housed in hospitals, after 
having wrought mischief, entered social relations, reproduced 
their kind, antagonized experts and lawyers, puzzled philan- 
thropists, and in every possible manner retaliated on their 
progenitors for their origin, and on the community for their 
misapprehension! How many of your incorrigible boys, 
lodged in the houses of refuge, to be half-educated in letters 
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and wholly unreached in morals, are sent into the community 
the moral idiots they were at the beginning, only more pow- 
erfully armed for mischief! And pauperism breeding other 
paupers, what is it but imbecility let free to do its mis- 
chief? 

‘* The tendency to lead dissolute lives is especially notice- 
able in the females. A feeble-minded girl is exposed as no 
other girl in the world is exposed. She has not sense enough 
to protect herself from the perils to which women are sub- 
jected. Often bright and attractive, if at large they either 
marry and bring forth in geometrical ratio a new generation 
of defectives and dependents, or become irresponsible sources 
of corruption and debauchery in the communities where they 
live. There is hardly a poorhouse in this land where there are 
not two or more feeble-minded women with from one to four 
illegitimate children each. There is every reason in morality, 
humanity, and public policy, that these feeble-minded women 
should be under permanent and watchful guardianship, es- 
pecially during the child-bearing age. A feeble-minded girl 
of the higher grade was accepted as a pupil at the Massa- 
chusetts School for the Feeble-minded when she was fifteen 
years of age. At the last moment the mother refused to send 
her to the school, as she ‘could not: bear the disgrace of 
publicly admitting that she had a feeble-minded child.’ Ten 
years later the girl was committed to the institution by the 
court, after she had given birth to six illegitimate children, 
four of whom were still living, and all feeble-minded. The 
city where she lived had supported her at the alm-house for 
a period of several months at each confinement; had been 
compelled to assume the burden of the life-long support of 
her progeny, and finally decided to place her in’ permanent 
custody. Her mother had died broken-hearted several years 
previously.” 


Modern usage has sanctioned the use of the term ‘+ feeble- 
minded” to include all degrees and types of congenital men- 
tal defect, from that of the simply backward boy or girl, but 
little below the normal standard of intelligence, to the pro- 
found idiot, a helpless, speechless, disgusting burden, with 


every degree of deficiency between these extremes. The lack 
may be so slight as to involve only the ability to properly 
judge value, or questions of social propriety or conduct, or 
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simply questions of morality, or it may profoundly affect 
every faculty. In theory, the differences between these dif- 
ferent degrees of deficiency are marked and distinct, while in 
practice the lines of separation are entirely indefinite, and in- 
dividuals as they grow to adult life may be successively 
classed in different grades. ‘‘ Idiocy” generically used, 
covers the whole range referred to, but is now specifically 
used to denote only the lowest grades. ** Imbecility ” has 
reference to the higher grades. ‘* Feeble-minded ” is a less 
harsh expression, and _ satisfactorily covers the whole 
ground. 

We have learned from the researches of modern pathology 
that in nearly every case, the arrested or perverted develop- 
ment is not merely functional ora delayed infantile condition, 
but is directly due to the results of actual organic disease, or 
injury to the brain or nervous system, occurring either before 
birth or in early infancy. 

The work of caring for this class in this country has been 
greatly aided by the active influence of the Association of 
Medical Officers of American Institutions for Idiotic and 
Feeble-minded Persons. This society was organized in 
1876, during the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, and 
held its first meeting at the Pennsylvania Training School at 
Elwyn. The object of the Association is the consideration 
and discussion of all questions relating to the management, 
training, and education of idiots and feeble-minded persons. 
It also lends its influence to the establishment and fostering 
of institutions for this purpose. The Association meets 
annually for the reading of papers and the discussion of the 
various phases of this work. 

The material growth and separate history of the older in- 
stitutions and the numerous public and private schools that 
have been opened in this country since 1874 are too compre- 
hensive to be considered in detail in this report. The 
accompanying table shows the name, location, date of organ- 
ization, and capacity of the various public institutions as 
existing at the close of 1892 :— 
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DATE 
OF 
NAME, ORGANI- CAPA=- 
LOCATION. ZATION. CITY. 


Cal. Home for Care and Training of Feeble- 

minded Children. : 4 : - Glen Ellon 1885 289 
Conn. School for Imbeciles . : . Lakeville 1352 130 
Ill. Asylum for Feeble-minded Children .  Lineoln 1865 536 
Indiana School for Feeble-minded Youth . Ft. Wayne 1879 421 
Iowa Institution for Feeble-minded Children Glenwood 1876 456 
Kansas State Asylum for Idiotic and Imbecile 

Youth . ; Winfield 1881 102 
Kentucky Institution for he Education and 

Training of Feeble-minded Children . Frankfort 1860 156 
Maryland Asylum and Training School for 


the Feeble-minded ‘ . . Owings Mills 1888 40 
Mass. School for the Feeble- whites = . Waltham 1848 450 
Minnesota School for the Feeble-minded . Faribault 1879 332 
Nebraska Institution for Feeble-minded 

Youth. Beatrice 1887 154 
N. Y. State Saadtbatten hon Peauie saints 

Children : Syracuse 1851 502 
Newark State Custodial ‘Asytam for Feeble- 

minded Women : < . Newark,N.Y.1885 345 


Randall’s Island Hospital sn School : -.  Harbor,N Y 1870 364 
New Jersey Home for the Education and 

Care of Feeble-minded Children . . Vineland 1888 154 
New Jersey State Institution for Feeble- 


minded Women. Vineland 1886 365 
Ohio Institution for the Sieniien of Suabin- 

minded Youth ; a A ‘ . Columbus 1857 822 
The Pennsylvania Training School for 

Feeble-minded Children : . Elwyn 1853 851 
Washington School for Defective — .  Vaneouver 1892 25 
Ontario Asylum for Defectives . : . Orillia 1876 486 


At the close of the year 1892 these nineteen public institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded had under care and training a 
total of 6099 inmates. The buildings and grounds in use for 
this purpose represent an outlay of more than $4,000,000. 
The annual public expenditure for the instruction and main- 
tenance of these defectives now amounts to over 1,000,000. 
There are also nine private schools for the feeble-minded in 
the United States, caring for a total of 216 pupils. 

The recognition of the characteristics, limitations, and 
needs of these various classes, and the the results of expe- 
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rience in their training, care, and guardianship, have mate- 
rially modified and broadened the scope and policy of our 
American institutions for the feeble-minded. To-day the 
advantages of these public institutions are not confined to the 
brighter cases needing school training especially, but have 
been gradually extended to a greater or less extent in the 
different states to all the grades and types of idiocy. With 
all these various classes pleading for admission, it is not 
strange that many of these institutions have become far more 
extensive than their founders dreamed of, or hoped for. Suc- 
cessive legislatures have been ready to enlarge existing in- 
stitutions when they would not grant appropriations for 
establishing new ones. The evil effects feared from congre- 
gating a large number of this class have not been realized, 
or have been minimized by careful classification and separa- 
tion of the different groups. In fact,we find we must congregate 
them to get the best results. In order to have companion- 
ship, that most necessary thing in the education of all chil- 
dren, we must have large numbers from which to make up 
our small classes of those who are of an equal degree of 
intelligence. 

The essentially educational character of the earlier in- 
stitutions has been maintained, but the relations of the 
different parts of instruction are now better understood. The 
strictly school exercises, in the early days the most promi- 
nent feature, still perform their necessary and proper func- 
tions, but now in harmony with and preliminary to the more 
practical objects of the institution. Education, as applied to 
the development of these feeble-minded children is now 
understood in the broadest sense, not as mere intellectual 
training, but as uniform cultivation of the whole being, 
physically, mentally, and morally. The end and aim of all our 
teaching and training is to make the child helpful to himself 
and useful to others. 

Sir W. Mitchell says, ‘‘It is of very little use to be able 
to read words of two or three letters, but it is of great use to 
teach an imbecile to put his clothes on and take them off, to 
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be of cleanly habits, to eat tidily, to control his temper, to 
avoid hurting others, to act with politeness, to be truthful, to 
know something of numbers, to go with messages, to tell the 
hour by the clock, to know something of the value of coins 
and a hundred other such things.” 

As now organized, our American institutions are broadly 
divided into two departments, the school or educational, and 
the custodial. In the school department, the children are in- 
structed in the ordinary branches of the common schools. As 
compared with the education of normal children, it is a 
difference of degree and not of kind. The progressive games 
and occupations of the kindergarten, object teaching, educa- 
tional gymnastics, manual training, and the other graphic 
and attractive methods now so successfully applied in the 
education of normal children are especially adapted to the 
training of the feeble-minded. — These principles of physio- 
logical training of the senses and faculties, of exercising and 
developing the power of attention, perception and judgment, 
by teaching the qualities and properties of concrete objects 
instead of expecting the child to absorb ready-made know- 
ledge from books, of progressively training the eye, the hand, 
and the ear,—these were the methods formulated by Seguin 
and elaborated and applied by Richards, Wilbur, and Howe, 
years before the advent of the kindergarten and the dawn of 
the new education. It would be difficult to properly esti- 
mate the influence of these original and successful methods of 
instructing the feeble-minded in suggesting and shaping the 
radical changes that have been made inthe methods of modern 
primary teaching of normal children. | With these feeble- 
minded children the instruction must begin on a lower 
plane, the progress is slower, and the pupil cannot be carried 
so far. In aschool with several hundred children, a satisfac- 
tory gradation of classes can be made if a small proportion 
of classes showing irregular and unusual deficiencies are 
assigned to special classes for instruction through individual 


method. 
Most of the pupils of this grade learn to read and write, to 
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know something of numbers, and acquire a more or less 
practical knowledge of common affairs. Careful attention is 
paid to the inculcation of the simple principles of morality, 
the teaching of correct habits and behavior, and observance 
of the ordinary amenities of life. 

The most prominent feature of our educational training to- 
day is the attention paid to. instruction in industrial oecupa- 
tions and manual labor. In this ‘* education by doing” we 
not only have a very valuable means of exercising and de- 
veloping the dormant faculties and defective bodies of our 
pupils, but at the same time we are training them to become 
capable and useful men and women. ‘The recent reports of 
these institutions show in detail the large variety and amount 
of work done by these children. The manufacture of cloth- 
ing, boots and shoes, brooms, brushes, carpentering, paint- 
ing, printing, brickmaking, stock-raising, gardening, farm- 
ing, domestic work, and other industries are now successfully 
and profitably carried on by the pupils in these schools, in 
connection with the strictly mental training. 

Each year a certain number of persons of this class go 
out from these institutions and lead useful, harmless lives. 
Some of the institutions where only the brightest class of 
imbeciles are received, and where the system of industrial 
training has been very carefully carried out, report that 
from 20 to 30 per cent. of the pupils are discharged as ab- 
solutely self-supporting. In other institutions where the 
lower grade cases are received, the percentage of cases so 
discharged is considerably less. It is safe to say that not 
over 10 to 15 per cent. of our inmates can be made self- 
supporting in the sense of going out into the community 
and securing and retaining a situation and prudently 
spending their earnings. With all our training we cannot 
give our pupils that indispensable something, known as 
good, plain, ‘common sense.” The amount and value of 
their labor depends upon the amount of oversight and 
supervision practicable. But it is safe to say that over 50 
per cent. of the adults of the higher grade who have been - 
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under training from childhood, are capable under intelligent 
supervision, of doing a sufficient amount of work to pay for 
the actual cost of their support, whether in an institution or 
at home. 

The custodial department includes the lower grades of 
idiots, the juvenile insane, and the epileptics. Some of 
these children are as helpless as infants, incapable of standing 
alone, or of dressing or feeding themselves, or of making 
their wants known. Other cases are excitable and noisy, 
with markedly destructive tendencies. The chief indication 
with these lower grade cases is to see that their wants are 
attended to, and to make them comfortable and happy as long 
as they live. But even with these cases, much improvement 
is possible in the way of teaching them to wait on them- 
selves, to dress and undress, to feed themselves, in attention 
to personal cleanliness and habits of order and obedience. As 
a result of the kindly but firm discipline, the patient habit 
teaching, and the well ordered institution routine, a large 
proportion of these children become much less troublesome 
and disgusting, so much so that the burden and expense of 
their care and support is materially and permanently lessened. 

In the custodial department are classed also the moral im- 
becile, and the adults of both sexes who have graduated from 
the school department, or are past school age, but cannot 
safely be trusted, either for theirown good or the good of 
the community, out from under strict and judicious sur- 
veillance. For these classes, the institution provides a home 
where they may lead happy, harmless, useful lives. 

The daily routine work of a large institution furnishes 
these trained adults with abundant opportunities for doing 
simple manual labor, which otherwise would have to be done 
by paid employees. Outside of an institution it would be 
impossible to secure the experienced and patient supervision 
and direction necessary to obtain practical, remunerative 
results from the comparatively unskilled labor of these feeble- 
minded people. In the institution, the boys assist the baker, 
carpenter, and engineer. They do much of the shoemaking, 
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the tailoring and the painting. They drive teams, build 
roads, and dig ditches. Nearly all of the institutions have 
large farms and gardens, which supply enormous quantities 
of milk and vegetables for the consumption of the inmates. 
This farm and garden work is largely done by the adult male 
imbeciles. The females do the laundry work, make the 
b clothing and bedding, and do a large share of all the other 
domestic work of these immense households. Many of these 
adult families, naturally kind and gentle, have the instinctive 
feminine love for children, and are of great assistance in 
caring for the feeble and crippled children in the custodial 
department. These simple people are much happier and 
better off in every respect when they know they are doing 
some useful and necessary work. Some of the restless moral 
imbeciles could hardly be controlled and managed if their 
surplus energies were not worked off by a reasonable amount 
of manual labor. 

The average running expenditures of these institutions 
have been gradually and largely reduced by this utilization 
of the industrial abilities of the trained inmates. At the 
) Pennsylvania institution the per capita cost for all the in- 
mates has been reduced from $300 to a little over $100 per 
annum, largely from the fact that the work of caring for the 
low grade children in the custodial department is done to a 
very large extent by the inmates themselves. Dr. Doran, of 
Ohio, after an experience of thirty years in this work, has 
offered, if the State will give him a thousand acres of land, 
to guarantee to care for every custodial case in Ohio, without 
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expense to the State. 

Nearly all of the states making provision for the feeble- 
minded have practically followed what is known as the colony 
plan of organization; that is, starting with the school depart- 
ment as a centre, with the various subdivisions of the cus- 
todial department subsequently added under the same general 
management. Thus at the present time, in nearly every one 
of our institutions you will find custodial departments for 
each sex, industrial departments, hospitals for the sick, farm 
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colonies, and in a few, buildings especially designed for the 
sare and treatment of epileptics. In his report to the Nine- 
teenth Conference of Charities, Dr. G. H. Knight says :— 

‘¢‘Legislatures to the contrary notwithstanding, it is not 
because superintendents covet large buildings, large grounds, 
and all the care and watchfulness that come from the proper 
management of what we call a colony, which makes them 
urge the gathering together of great numbers of this class of 
defectives, but because they have learned in the hard school 
of experience that they must have large numbers from which 
to draw children enough of equal mental endowments to do 
even the simplest thing well. They have found that, even 
for money, it is difficult to get suitable people who are wil. 
ling to come into contact with the lowest grade in the right 
spirit,—a spirit which demands patience, cheerfulness and 
affection. But they do find that what is called ‘the im- 
becile’ will share his pleasures and attainments with his 
weaker brother, with a sense of high privilege in being 
tulowed to share it ; that none make tenderer care-takers, nor, 
under supervision, more watchful ones; and that the bond of 
fellowship so engendered is of lasting benefit. | This is why 
the colony plan commends itself to us as superintendents. 
Experience has taught us that these children, under careful 
direction, are happier, better cared for, more trustworthy 
when trust is given, more self-sacrificing and_ self-contained, 
and in every way benefitted by the training and occupation 
und amusement which a large institution makes possible, 
and which it is impossible to gain when there are few in 
number.” 

The colony plan divides the institution into comparatively 
small families, each with peculiar and distinctive needs, and 
each group under the immediate and personal supervision of 
experienced and competent officers who are directly respon- 
sible to the medical superintendent. This arrangement re- 
tains all the good points of a small institution, and secures 
the manifest advantages of a large one. 

In the additions made to existing institutions, and the new 
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institutions built during the past twenty years, the detached, 
or so-called ‘* cottage” plan of instruction has been pretty 
generally adopted in order to secure the necessary 
classification and separation of the different classes of these 
defectives. 

The experience of these institutions in these enlargements 
has been that plain, substantial, detached buildings can be 
provided for the custodial cases at an expense of not over 
$400 per capita. These detached departments are generally 
supplied with sewerage, water supply, laundry, store-room, 
and often heating facilities from a central plant, at relatively 
small expense compared with the cost of installation and 
operation of a separate plant for each division. 

In New York, a radical departure was made from this plan 
by the organization of the Custodial Asylum for Adult 
Feeble-minded Females at Newark, under a separate man- 
agement. It was held that in that populous state, with its 
thousands of feeble-minded persons needing training and 
care, it would not be desirable or possible to attempt to pro- 
vide for all classes of the feeble-minded in one institution. A 
similar special institution for imbecile women has now been 
organized in New Jersey. 

The census of 1890 shiows a total of 95,571 idiotic and 
feeble-minded persons in the United States. It is certain 
that this enumeration does not include many cases where the 
parents are unwilling to admit the mental defect of their 
children. It is safe to say that, taking the country as a 
whole, there are two feeble-minded persons to every thousand 
people. Of this vast number only 6315 or 6 per cent. are 
now cared for in these special institutions. 

The public appreciation of the educational, custodial, and 
preventative value of the work is shown by the willingness 
and liberality with which these institutions are maintained 
and supported. ‘The remarkable rapidity with which in the 
Western States the public institutions of this character have 
been built and filled with pupils within the past two decades 
is proof positive of the necessity for the organization of such 
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institutions and of the desire of the parents and friends of this 
class of defectives to place them under intelligent care and 
This special care is now recognized as not only 


instruction. 
Each hundred 


charitable, but economical and conservative. 
dollars invested now may save a thousand in the next 
generation. 

Sixteen states have now opened institutions for the feeble- 
Active efforts have already been made to establish 
Wisconsin, Colorado, 
It is not 


minded. 
similar institutions in Michigan, 
Missouri, Texas, Delaware, Virginia, and Georgia. 
unreasonable to hope and expect that in the near future an 
institution for the feeble-minded will be provided in every 


state in the Union. 





HISTORY OF IMMIGRATION.* 


BY CHARLES 8S. HOYT. 


In the early history of the country the supervision and 
care of immigrants to the United States were left wholly to 
the local authorities of the ports at which they were landed, 
the federal government interfering only in so far as to protect 
them in their ocean transit. The expenses of such landing 
and care of immigrants at first were met by the local 
authorities of the various ports interested ; and, in most in- 
stances, the money raised for these purposes was levied and 
collected in connection with the ‘*poor fund” of the locality. 
To relieve the local authorities of these expenses, and to pro- 
vide more effectually for the protection, treatment, and care 


»A portion of a paper read before the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, held in Cnicago, June, 1893, by Charles S. Hoyt, 
Chairman of the Committee on Immigration. 
this article explanatory of the charts, and the charts themselves, 
our readers are referred to the full report of the Twentieth Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, now in press and shortly to be 
issued by Geo. H. Ellis & Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


For the early part of 
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of such immigrants as might become sick or otherwise disa- 
bled during the voyage, and to protect themselves from being 
flooded with alien paupers, lunatics, and criminals, New 
York, Massachusetts, and other states having ports of entry, 
in time established commissions or boards of emigration, and 
through such commissions, boards, or local authorities, im- 
posed and collected a capitation tax on all immigrants land- 
ing at their ports sufficient for these purposes, varying in 
different localities from one dollar to three dollars per person. 
New York expended large sums, derived from this fund, in 
the erection of hospitals, asylums, and other buildings, which 
during this period were utilized for the relief and care of 
sick and otherwise disabled immigrants, but which are no 
longer used for these purposes. 

Under the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
1875 the authority thus exercised by the states in imposing 
a capitation tax on immigrants was declared unconstitutional ; 
and the expenses in connection with immigration from that 
time until 1882 again fell wholly upon the states or the 
localities where the immigrants were landed, being met by 
direct state or local taxation. During this period the New 
York legislature appropriated, from time to time, $1,140,- 
455.19 to meet the expenses of the Commissioners of Emigra- 
tion in the landing and care of immigrants at the port of New 
York; and other States and localities where immigrants 
landed were called upon to make annual appropriations for 
the same purposes. It is estimated that a total of over 
$1,500,000 was appropriated and expended by the various 
states and localities interested for the landing, supervision, 
protection, and care of immigrants from 1875 to 1882. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court, which 
thus threw upon the states the burden of supervising the 
landing and care of sick and disabled immigrants, without 
authority to impose a capitation tax to meet the expenses, 
and without power to regulate or restrict immigration, 
attracted wide attention throughout the country, especially 
in New York, Massachusetts, and other seaboard states, upon 
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which most of this burden fell. In no state did this matter 
excite more interest than in New York, through whose port, 
as has been shown, fully seventy per cent. of all the immi- 
grants arriving in the United States by ocean routes were 
landed, in addition to which large numbers annually entered 
the state from Canada, along its extended and unprotected 
northern border. The evils of this heavy and almost un- 
restricted immigration to New York soon became apparent 
in the rapid increase in the number of alien paupers, insane 
and otherwise disabled and helpless persons, thrown upon its 
bounties, and the consequent increase of its expenditures and 
the expenditures of its cities and counties therefor, much of 
which increase, it was believed, was due to the improper and 
systematic shipment of these classes to this country from 
their various European homes. 

The evils of such shipments, which were frequently point- 
ed out by the New York State Board of Charities in its re- 
ports to the legislature, assumed such proportions in 1879 
that the board, at its stated meeting held at Saratoga, Sep- 
tember 9 and 10 of that year, resolved to call the attention of 
Congress to the matter, and urge the adoption of federal 
measures to protect the state and country against these ship- 
ments. Accordingly a circular letter was prepared by the board 
upon the subject, carefully setting forth these evils, a copy of 
which letter was sent to each senator and representative in 
Congress from New York, and to the Department of State at 
Washington. The State Boards of Charities, in which states 
such boards then existed, were also communicated with upon 
the subject, and their co-operation urged. These boards, in- 
cluding those of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, took 
prompt action in the matter, bringing the subject to the at- 
tention of the delegates in Congress from their respective 
states, and to the Department of State. The State Conven- 
tions of County Superintendents of the Poor of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and other states, whose members 
were brought into sharp contact with recently landed 
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pauper and disabled immigrants, also took action looking to 
the regulation and restriction of immigration, by calling the 
attention of the delegations in Congress from their respective 
states to the matter, and urging federal legislation upon the 
subject. It is believed that this concerted action of the 
several State Boards of Charities, and other organizations in- 
terested, incited by the New York State Board, in thus calling 
the attention of the Congress of 180 to the evils of the ship- 
ment of pauper, lunatic, and other disabled European aliens 
to the United States, greatly stimulated and hastened federal 
legislation to regulate immigration, a bill for which was intro- 
duced into the Congress of that year, and perfected and 
passed by the Congress of 1882. 

The subject of immigration was discussed in the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction at Detroit in 1875, 
and in subsequent Conferences; but no action looking to 
federal restrictive measures was taken by the Conference 
until 1880, when at Cleveland it appointed a standing com- 
mittee on immigration. This committee reported to the 
Conference of 1881, at Boston, that a bill prepared under its 
counsel and advice had been introduced into Congress to 
regulate immigration ; but, the session being a short one, it 
failed to pass. | The secretaries of the Conference were di- 
rected to print and furnish a copy of the report of the com- 
mittee to each senator and representative in Congress, and 
the several State Boards of Charities throughout the country 
were requested to use their personal and official influence in 
their respective states, also, to secure the attention of Con- 
gress to the question. | From this time the Conference each 
year has provided for a standing committee on immigration ; 
and the reports of these committees, from time to time, in 
harmony with the action of the State Boards of Charities, 
have contributed largely in promoting favorable federal legis- 
lation upon the subject. 

The failure of Congress to take action to regulate immi- 
gration, and the pressure upon the charitable institutions of 
New York in providing for the support and care of lunatic 
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and otherwise disabled and helpless alien paupers, in no wise 
legitimate objects of its bounties, induced the New York 
State Board of Charities, in 1880, to call the attention of the 
legislature to the subject in its annual report of that year, 
and to ask authority and an appropriation to return these 
helpless classes to their European homes, from which it was 
clearly established many of them had been sent to this 
country, in order thereby to avoid the burden and expense of 
their support. The matter received favorable consideration 
from the legislature, and the board was authorized to cause 
the removal to the countries whence they came of any crip- 
pled, blind, lunatic, or other infirm alien paupers sent to this 
country by cities or towns in the various countries of Europe, 
or by Societies, relatives, or friends, who might be found in 
any poorhouse, almshouse, or other institution of charity in 
the state; and an adequate appropriation was made for this 
purpose. The board immediately entered upon this work, 
and since then to Sept. 30, 1892, it has removed 1,879 
representatives of these classes to their European homes, as 
follows: to England, 445; to Ireland, 404; to Scotland, 78 ; 
to Germany, 526; to Norway, 13; to Sweden, 50; to Den- 
mark, 23; to Holland, 13; to Belgium, 1; to France 34; to 
Switzerland, 68; to Italy, 91; to Austria-Hungary, 95; to 
Russia, 38. The whole expenditure for these removals has 
been $40,919.40; the expense per person, $21.78. 

These removals, it is reported by the New York State 
Board of Charities, have effected a great saving to the state, 
and have been made without any well-founded grounds of 
complaint from the countries to which the persons were 
sent. If the experience of New York is of any value in this 
respect, the method is well worth the careful consideration of 
other states, many of which must, in the nature of things, be 
more or less burdened with these classes. Some of the 
states, it is understood, do make such removals, but to what 
extent is not fully known. — If all the states thus burdened 
with these classes would make provision for such removals, 
it would result, it is believed, in economy, and at the same 
time tend to deter their shipment to this country. 
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The act of Congress regulating immigration, passed Aug. 
3, 1882, provided for a tax of fifty cents on all foreign pas- 
sengers, to be levied and paid to the collector of the port at 
which they were landed, by the vessels bringing them to the 
United States. The Act authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into contract with such board, commission, 
or officer as might be designated by the Governor of any 
state to take charge of the local affairs of immigration at the 
ports of such state, and to provide for the support and relief 
of such immigrants landing therein as might fall into distress 
or need public aid, to be reimbursed by the collector of the 
port out of the fund derived from such tax. It was made the 
duty of such board, commission, or officer to examine and in- 
quire into the condition of all passengers arriving at such 
ports, and if, on such examination and inquiry, there should 
be found any convict, lunatic, idiot, or any person unable to 
care for himself or herself, and who would be likely to become 
a public charge, the same should be reported in writing to 
the collector of such port, and such person should not be 
permitted to land, and the expense of his or her return should 
be borne by the vessel in which he or she came. Wnder this 
act the Secretary of the Treasury, soon after its passage, en- 
tered into contract with the Commissioners of Emigration of 
New York, with the Boards of Charities of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, and with various local boards, commissions, 
and officers of other states, and from that time until the pas- 
sage of the act of March 3, 1891, the examinations, inquiries, 
landing, relief, and care of all immigrants ariving in the 
United States devolved upon such local officers, commissions, 
and boards. 

It was the evident intention of Congress by this act to as- 
sume the entire control and responsibility in respect to immi- 
gration, and to secure ample and proper protection to immi- 
grants arriving at our shores, and at the same time guard 
against the influx to this country of convicts, lunatic and 
otherwise infirm and chronic alien paupers, in the event of 
attempts to land them at our ports. The law as it was 
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executed, however, formed little or no barrier against the 
shipment of these classes to this country; and there was no 
remedy after they had passed the port at which they were 
landed. The expenditure of a small sum for passage to 
any interior point generally insured the delivery of the person 
to the place of destination; and, though he were insane or 
otherwise incapable of self-support, there was no provision 
in the act for his return, and he fell upon the locality where he 
might be as a public charge through life. | The statistics of 
the prisons, penitentaries, poorhouses, asylums, and other in- 
stitutions of this country show that there were proportion- 
ately more of the criminal, insane, pauper, and helpless alien 
classes in them in the few years immediately following 
1882 than in former years, and that the evils from 
these sources were, apparently, constantly and_ heavily 
increasing. 

These evils were believed to be due largely to defects in 
the federal law, in that its execution depended entirely upon 
local officers, likely to be influenced, more or less, by local 
considerations ; in the generally hurried and superficial ex- 
amination of immigrants at the time of their landing ; in the 
absence of any reciprocal action between the officers of the 
rarious ports ; and also in the failure of the statute to prescribe 
any penalty for its violation. The New York State Board of 
Charities in its annual reports, and the Standing Committee 
on Immigration of this Conference, from time to time, pointed 
out these evils, and recommended that the execution of the 
law be placed in the hands of the federal officers, untram- 
melled by local influences, and free to act in the interest of 
the entire country ; that the examinations be more thorough 
and vigilant, and that the capacity of each immigrant for self- 
support be conclusively established before being permitted to 
land; that the procedure at the various ports, so far as prac- 
ticable, be uniform and reciprocal; that violations of the 
statute in bringing criminals, insane, and other helpless per- 
sons to this country should subject the owners of the vessels 
implicated to a fine in each case , n the nature of a libel on 
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the vessel, to be enforced in the proper courts. It was also 
further recommended to secure additional protection, that all 
immigrants be examined by United States Consuls and con- 
sular agents abroad before embarkation, and that certificates 
be issued by these officers that the intended immigrants were 
not criminals, lunatics, or otherwise chronically disabled, and 
that such certificates be transmitted to the authorities of the 
ports at which they were to land. 

These repeated recommendations by the New York State 
Board of Charities and the Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion of this Conference, which were forcibly brought to the 
attention of Congress, and generally supported by the press, 
undoubtedly had strong bearing in securing the passage of 
the Act of 1891, placing the whole subject of immigration 
and the importation of alien contract laborers under the con- 
trol of federal officers appointed for the purpose, and largely 
increasing the number of excluded classes. 

The act of Congress of March 3, 1891, created and estab- 
lished the office of Superintendent of Immigration, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and placed such officer under the control and 
supervision of the Department of the Treasury, with head- 
quarters in Washington. The contract with the New York 
Commisioners of Emigration was terminated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury April 19, 1890, and a United States Com- 
missioner was placed in charge of immigration at the port of 
New York. Since then such commissioners and inspectors 
have been placed in charge of the other United States ports, 
with all the duties and powers conferred by the act of 1882 
upon State commissions, boards, and other officers, acting 
under contract with the Secretary of the Treasury, so that 
now the landing, supervision, and care of immigrants is en- 
tirely in the hands of federal officers. 

The excluded classes under this act were idiots, insane 
persons, paupers, or persons likely to become a public charge, 
persons suffering from loathsome or dangerous contagious 
diseases, persons who might have been convicted of a felony 
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or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude, polygamists, and also any person whose ticket or 
passage had been paid for with the money of another, or who 
was assisted by others to come, unless satisfactorily shown, 
on special inquiry, that such person did not belong to any of 
the excluded classes, or to the class of contract laborers ex- 
cluded by the Act of 1885. The act made it the duty of the 
commanding officer and agents of the steam or sailing vessels 
by which they came, to report the name, nationality, last 
residence and destination of any such alien, before landing, 
to the proper inspecting officer, the landing being held in- 
complete pending any investigation. It further provided for 
the punishment or conviction of any person violating its pro- 
visions by a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, or by 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, and invested the circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States with full and concurrent 
jurisdiction of all causes, civil and criminal, arising under 
any provisions of the act. It will thus be seen that the 
defect in the act of 1882, in the failure to provide adequate 
penalties for its violation, was fully remedied by the act of 
1891. 

This act, entitled «‘An Act to Facilitate the Enforcement of 
the Immigration and Contract Labor Laws of the United 
States,” passed March 3, 1893, provides that, in addition to 
conforming to all present requirements of law, upon the 
arrival of any alien immigrants by water at any port within 
the United States, it shall be the duty of the master or com- 
manding officer of the steamer or sailing vessel, having said 
immigrants on board, to deliver to the proper inspector of 
immigration at the port lists or manifests made at the time 
and place of embarkation of such alien immigrants on board 
such steamer or vessel, which list or manifest shall give as to 
each immigrant the full name, age, sex; whether married or 
single; the calling or occupation; whether able to read or 
write; the nationality ; the last residence; the seaport for 
landing in the United States ; the final destination, if any, be- 
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yond the seaport of landing ; whether having a ticket through 
to such final destination ; whether the immigrant has paid his 
own passage or whether it has been paid by others or any 
corporation, society, municipality, or government ; whether 
in possession of any money, and, if so, whether upwards of 
thirty dollars, and how much, if thirty dollars or less ; wheth- 
er going to join a relative, and, if so, what relative, and 
his name and address; whether ever before in the United 
States, and, if so, when and where; whether ever in prison 
or almshouse or supported by charity; whether a polyga- 
mist ; whether under contract, express or implied, to per- 
form labor in the United States ; and what is the immigrant’s 
condition of health, mentally and physically, and whether de- 
formed or crippled, and, if so, from what cause. The act 
further provides that the immigrants shall be listed in con- 
venient groups of not more than thirty names in any one list, 
and that each list or manifest shall be verified by the signature 
and the oath or affirmation of the master or commanding 
officer, taken before the United States consul or consular 
agent at the port of departure, before the sailing of the vessel, 
to the effect that he has made a personal examination of the 
passengers named therein, and that he has caused the surgeon 
of said vessel, sailing therewith, to make a physical examina- 
tion of each of said passengers, and that, from his personal 
inspection and the report of said surgeon, he believes that no 
one of said passengers is an idiot or insane person, or a 
pauper, or likely to become a public charge, or suffering 
from a loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, or a_per- 
son who has been convicted of a felony or other infamous 
crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, ora polyga- 
mist, or under a contract or ugreement, express or implied, 
to perform labor in the United States, and that, also, accord- 
ing to the best of his knowledge and belief, the information 
in said lists or manifests concerning each of said passengers, 
named therein is correct and true. The surgeon of said 
vessel, sailing therewith, is required also to sign each of said 
lists or manifests before the departure of the vessel, and 
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make oath or affirmation in like manner before said consul or 
consular agent, stating his professional experience and qual- 
ifications as a physician and surgeon, and that he has made a 
personal examination of each of the passengers named there- 
in, and that said lists or manifests, according to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, are full, correct, and true in all 
particulars relative to the mental and physical condition of 
said passengers. In case of the failure of the master or com- 
manding officer of said vessel to deliver to the said inspector 
of immigration lists or manifests thus verified, containing the 
information required as to all alien immigrants on board, 
there shall be paid to the collector of customs, at the port 
of arrival, the sum of ten dollars for each immigrant qualified 
to enter the United States concerning whom such information 
is not contained in any such list or manifest, or said immi- 
grant shall not be permitted so to enter the United States, 
but shall be returned, like other excluded persons. The act 
contains no general repealing clause; and all of the pro- 
visions of the acts of 1882 and 1891, in respect to the ex- 
cluded classes, and for the prosecution and enforcement of 
penalties for their violation, and also in respect to their 

arious other provisions, not inconsistent, remain, therefore, 
in full force. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under date of March 11, 
1893, issued extended instructions to the collectors of 
customs and the inspectors of immigration at the various 
United States ports, for their guidance in the execution 
of the statutes in relation to the examination, landing, and 
disposition of immigrants at such ports, which instructions 
or regulations went into full effect May 3, 1893. 

The act of Congress of Feb. 26, 1885, made it unlawful 
for any person, company, partnership, or corporation to pre- 
pay the transportation or in any way encourage or assist the 
migration of any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, 
into the United States, its Territories, or the District of 
Columbia, under contract or agreement, parole or special, 
express or implied, made previous to the importation or im- 
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migration of such alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to 
perform labor or service of any kind in the United States, its 
Territories, or the District of Columbia. — It made it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine and imprisonment of the 
master of any vessel for knowingly bringing any such person 
or persons and landing them in the United States, and im- 
posed a penalty of one thousand dollars upon the person, 
company, or corporation assisting in encouraging such im- 
portation, to be prosecuted for by the district attorney of the 
proper district, to be paid to the Treasury of the United 
States. The act did not apply to skilled laborers, in case 
the labor could not otherwise be obtained, or to individuals 
assisting relatives or personal friends to migrate from any 
foreign country to the United States for the purpose of 
settlement. By an amendatory act of Congress, passed Feb. 
23, 1887, the Secretary of the Treasury was charged with the 
duty of carrying out the provisions of the act, with power 
to enter into contract with State commissions, boards, or 
officers designated by the governor of any State for the pur- 
pose, in the same manner and upon like terms and conditions 
as contracted with such Commissions, boards, or officers for 
the execution of the act of 1882, to regulate immigration. 
The act of 1891 consolidated the various Congressional acts 
in relation to immigration and the importation of aliens under 
contract or agreement to perform labor ; and the execution of 
the statutes, both in respect to immigration and the importa- 
tion of alien contract laborers, was placed in the hands of 
federal officers, under direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and has been so continued under the act of 
1893. 

The subject of the wholesale and almost unchallenged im- 
portation of alien laborers to this country, unskilled in all 
respects, even if not under contract to labor, is one of great 
public importance ; and, obviously, it should receive in some 
respects more careful and considerate attention than hereto- 
fore by those charged with the enactment and execution of 
federal statutes relating to immigration. The skilled work- 
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men of the various trades and mechanical and manufacturing 
occupations throughout the country are generally well organ- 
ized and united in opposition to the importation of skilled 
foreign workmen likely to come into competition with the 
in their numerous vocations. These organizations, through 
their agents at home and abroad, keep the federal authorities 
constantly and well advised of intended shipments here of 
skilled foreign competitors ; and the statutes against the in- 
coming of such, and for their return to the countries from 
which they may be brought, appear, on the whole, to be fully 
enforced at the various United States ports, and thus afford 
the protection for which they were designed. 

There is another and large class of our home laborers, how- 
ever, unskilled in trades and special pursuits, which appar- 
ently is not properly protected against the competition of im- 
ported and other unskilled foreign laborers. Indeed, we 
open the doors as widely as possible to depress our unskilled 
home laborers by desperate competition from abroad. These 
home laborers, both native and adopted, belong mainly to 
our fixed population, many of them being the owners of 
moderate homes, having families to support and educate ; 
and they therefore play an important part in the social and 
material interests of the country and in the defence and 
maintenance of the government. They are too wine-spreap 
and diversified in their pursuits for defensive organization, 
like the skilled laborers, and consequently are brought into 
severe competition with the hosts of European laborers who 
annually flock to or are imported into this country without 
intention of permanent residence or citizenship or interest in 
our social or governmental affairs, and whose services are ob- 


tained at rates disastrous to our resident unskilled home 
workmen, the profits of which accrue mainly to contractors, 
; -~ : ie 
padrones, and corporations. The strong, robust, industrious, 
and frugal of these imported and other alien unskilled labor- 
ers, when their work is completed, generally return to the 
countries whence they were brought or came, there to spend 
and enjoy the proceeds of the irlabor, and thus escape re- 
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ponsibility to the government and institutions of the country 
that had given them temporary protection and shelter; while 
the criminal, disabled, and indolent classes remain to burden 
our penal and charitable institutions through life or swell the 
‘anks of mendicants, tramps, and vagrants, to infest and prey 
upon society. It is believed, therefore, that the existing 
federal statutes against the importation of alien contract 
laborers should be more rigidly and thoroughly enforced than 
heretofore in respect to the unskilled class, and that further 
legislation should be had to protect our unskilled resident 
home laborers against the severe and almost ruinous compe- 
tition of unskilled transient foreign laborers. This could 
probably be best met by the imposition of a heavy capitation 
tax upon all alien immigrant passengers failing to furnish 
satisfactory evidence to the. inspecting officers of the ports at 
which they sought to land that they came to the United 
States for the purpose of permanent residence or settlement, 
and not as transient passengers or mere sojourners. We 
wholly exclude Chinese laborers from landing in the country, 
mainly on the ground that they come here for temporary 
residence only, to compete for the time being with our per- 
manent resident unskilled home laborers, and to return to 
their own country when their work shall be completed. 
There would seem to be no valid reason, therefore, why we 
should not greatly restrict or entirely exclude, if need be, the 
incoming of other foreign temporary unskilled laborers, as 
well as those from China, when they come to us from any 
country in such numbers as to injure and distress by their 
competition our permanent resident population, native and 
adopted, dependent upon the income of their unskilled 
labor for the maintenance and support of themselves and 
families. 

From this examination of the federal statutes in relation to 
immigration, it would seem that they impose nearly all the 
restrictions that can well be enforced at the ports of debarka- 
ation against the introduction into this country of criminals, 
paupers, lunatics, and other disturbing and burdensome 
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classes from foreign countries, and that any further legisla- 
tion to this end should be directed toward a more thorough 
and systematic examination than at present provided for of 
all intending immigrants before their embarkation by United 
States consuls and consular agents, to be fully empowered 
for the purpose. The examination and listing of immigrants 
at the port oftheir departure by the master or commanding 
officer of the steamer or vessel by which they are to take 
passage to this country, as provided by the act of 1893, will, 
doubtless, prove beneficial by deterring some of the undesir- 
able classes from seeking passage, which would otherwise 
make the attempt, and probably in most instances succeed. 
The master or commanding officer of such steamer or vessel, 
aided by the examinations of the surgeon in charge, might 
be able to detect and exclude the extreme idiot and violent 
lunatic, the crippled and deformed, and those suffering from 
loathsome or contagious diseases; but it is difficult to see 
how, with the pressing duties incident to the generally hur- 
ried departure, he can detect the feeble-minded, mild lunatic, 
felon, pauper, polygamist, misdemeanant, or contract 
laborer, and thus prevent their securing passage. The only 
cuide for the decision of such master or commanding officer 
in respect to the latter classes would be the unsupported 
statements of the persons seeking passage, and these would 
not be likely in their desire to leave the country to disclose 
facts in respect to themselves tending to defeat their object 
and purposes. 

It is believed, therefore, asa further protection against 
undesirable immigrants, as recommended by the committee 
of the last Conference, that we should require all persons in- 
tending to immigrate to this country to procure from some 
local court or officer of public record before leaving their 
homes, a certificate of their proper character, duly attested 
by the official seal of such court or officer, setting forth that 
the intended immigrant is a reputable and proper person and 
does not belong to any of the classes excluded by the statutes 
of the United States, which certificate duly approved, after 
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full examination by the United States consul or consular 
agent of the port from which he intends to leave, should 
authorize the master or commanding officer of any steamer or 
vessel sailing from such port to allow him to embark, and to 
bring him to the United States, delivering the certificate thus 
provided for to the inspecting officer of the port at which he 
may desire to land, subject to examination there, as now pro- 
vided for by statute. In case the United States consul 
or consular agent at any foreign port should find it impos- 
sible properly to examine and certify, with the force at his 
command, all of the persons desiring to immigrate through 
such port, he should be authorized to employ such medical 
and other expert aid as from time to time may seem necessary 
for the proper discharge of this duty. It has been suggested 
from some sources that such certificates, with consular appro- 
val, should be procured at least thirty days from embarkation 
of the intended immigrant, and also that an educational quali- 
fication should be required of all persons desiring to immi- 
grate to this country. These and many other questions 
affecting immigration have frequently been discussed in these 
Conferences, and their great and growing importance make 
them proper questions for further discussion by the 
Conference. 





Catskill. 





THEN. 


BY LOUISE DRISCOLL. 





How will it come to me, 

This thing that stayeth not for Priest or King? 

It lays its hand upon the weary old, 

It stops the little children as they sing ; 

It seemeth not to hasten, and yet no man may flee. 

How will it come to me? 
How will it be when I 

Who know not how to live, learn how to die? 


When will it come to me, 

This thing that cometh to the great and small? 
It traveleth by day and night and stops 

But once, and stoppeth once for all, 

And none may say what day that day shall be. 
When will it come to me? 

When will it be that I 

Shall learn my life is lived and I must die? 


What will it mean to me, 

This learning that my day is nearing night ? 
And shall I waiting or unready be? 

And will it come at morning or at night? 
What will it mean to me? 

What will it mean when I 

Alive among the living, learn to die? 























EMIGRATION. 
BY A. SLUTZKI. 


My views are especially with reference to the emigration 
of the Russian refugees, those unfortunate and downtrodden 
co-religionists of my race, who suffered in the most unjus- 
tifiable manner, more than words can adequately express. 
Words, no matter how strong, are simply a weak statement 
of the situation under which these unfortunates have to leave 
their home and hearth, in most cases losing almost everything 
of worldly possessions, for which they may have toiled in the 
sweat of their brows and under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, yet at all times honest and true, for genera- 
tions. 

But are they welcome on these shores, on the shores of the 
great land of liberty? That, of course, is the question, 
solution of which may be to-day of as much importance as 
that of tariff reform and protection. 

That emigrants from your pilgrim forefathers, down to 
late generations, have made this country what it is, the 
greatest and grandest on God’s wide domain, needs no 
argument. It is the vein of America’s history, its founda- 
tion ; and when, in 1776, the chimes of liberty and equality 
stirred every heart with national patriotism, when later on 
the greatest of constitutions was given to this great nation by 
the father of this country, George Washington, and his com- 
patriots, no questions were asked as to race or religion. It 
was the Caucasian race to which all of us belong that furnished 
those brave and victorious bodies of men, and it is probable 
that many a Hebrew fought then forthe glory of this country 
as he did in the years of the emancipation under the noble 
leadership of Abraham Lincoln and Grant. 

The question of Chinese immigration takes quite another 
position, for of that race, history has nothing, absolutely 
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nothing, to show that they were ever of any use to the coun- 
try, or even desirable citizens. 

What now, is truly American citizenship? It is the obli- 
gation that rests on every man to use his power, influence, 
knowledge, and energy, to give to each of his fellow 
sovereigns and their children forever, the best conditions that 
he is able to secure for them, the richest blessings ever con- 
ferred on man. 

The Jew loves the country in which are clustered the 
proudest reminiscences of his race, but more, much more, 
the country where his home is, where his dear ones live or 
lie buried. The Jew is much more domestic than romantic. 
Where his home is, there his heart is, and where his heart is, 
there his love is, and where his home, heart, and love are, 
there is his patriotism ; and this patriotism is impressed upon 
his children year after year and forever. 

Let us enter the realm of morality, mind, life, matter, 
divine nature and providence, and in every sphere the large, 
yes very large, majority of Hebrew citizens fill their places, 
as God and their country command it. Let us challenge the 
veracity of this assertion, and see how true it is. _In_ solid 
facts we will soon find its correctness. 

As president of the Hebrew Sheltering Home and super- 
visor of the Free Employment Bureau of Boston, institutions 
established with the aim of caring for the down trodden and 
so bitterly persecuted Jewish immigrants mentioned above, 
I naturally take an absorbing interest in the best and 
most efficient solution of the question at hand. To expatiate 
here, what our association has already done or what we are 
willing to do, whenever aid is needed, is neither my inten- 
tion nor the object of my article. 

The great principles of our grand constitution offer a wel- 
come to all comers to these shores who are willing to become 
good citizens, who come here to stay and make their homes 
here forever, and thus adopting our ways and habits, be- 
come a blessing to the country and good and useful members 
of society at large. 
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It may be, and is universally conceded, that the Hebrew 
in general, is a thriving and industrious man, who, trying in 
peace and by economy to improve his condition, is very sel- 
dom a burden to our state institutions. | Let us look at our 
poorhouses, prisons, or other charitable institutions, and 
count the Hebrews in the same. Very, yes, very rarely, I 
am proud to say, will we find them, and that is a fact speak- 
ing in volumes for my co-religionists, a fact that can and 
must make us feel somewhat proud of the ancient race. And 
how many Hebrews are drunkards? Rum has no power over 
the great masses of this truly great race; to see a staggering 
Hebrew on the street is surely an immense curiosity and ex- 
ception. No temperance or total abstinence pledge is neces- 
sary with them. — It is part of their education and raising. 
For these reasons alone they make desirable citizens. These 
emigrants, of whom I speak so earnestly and in such particu- 
lar way, come here to find a new home, to become Americans 
in the real sense of the word. Not Hebrews, but Americans. 
That, we desire to impress upon the public mind. They are 
mechanics, farmers, &c., and none of them come as paupers, 
for we stand ready to receive and give them the proper start. 
We try to acclimatize, to colonize, and in fact to Ameri- 
‘anize them. 

Should such people be welcome? There is no doubt about 
it, and the most prejudiced must admit it. 


The grand and noble deeds of our forefathers are worthy 
our consideration and imitation; the blasphemy and lower 
nature of the past must be abandoned. We can worship 
their memories in our hearts and pursue the best way to be- 
come good and upright citizens ina country we have made 
our own, the greatest country on earth to which we have 
solemnly sworn alliance, and if we, at any and at all times, 
stand ready to pay the debt of gratitude, of manliness, and 
of character, that we owe to country and our fellow-men, then 
we fill our proper place in life. |The American Hebrew be- 
lieves in this doctrine, he worships at its shrine. It is his re- 
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ligion, binding him in one great and sublime tie to his 
brethren of all denominations, the tie of brotherly love and 
humanity. 


HELPLESS VERSUS SELF-RELIANT WOMEN, 
Viewed from a Country Standpoint. 
LORA S, LA MANSE. 


When a woman has been delicately brought up, or has 
always had a comfortable support, without any wage-earning 
on her part, it is always a terrible shock to her, to have her 
resources suddenly swept away, and to be thrown upon the 
world, moneyless, inexperienced, and with a family perhaps 
to provide for. It is doubly hard for her, if she lives ina 
small village or in the country. A small place offers few 
opportunities for bread winning, and is too limited a field for 
the employment of any special talent or aptitude that in the 
city would quickly prove remunerative to its possessor. 
However, the fact that so many women, under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, have succeeded in making com- 
fortable livings for themselves and their families, while other 
women, with even better opportunities, have made signal 
failures at self-support, prove that there is more in the 
woman than there is in the surroundings. Grit, energy, and 
economy, make a way, find a market, and tide one over 
every crisis; while slack management, false pride, and 
slip-shod work, reap a certain reward of debt, poverty, and 


degradation. 

The true quality of a woman’s mettle is soon shown under 
trial. The helpless type of woman sits down with folded 
hands, and thinks the world owes her an easy, lady-like 
living, because she is a woman, and has seen better days. 
And because the bread does not fall into her mouth already 
buttered, she complains of everybody and everything. Every 
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legal fee, every legitimate cent of interest, every reasonable 
profit, is begrudged to those who have dealings with her, and 
because men will not pay her an unusual price for her wares 
or labor, or sell her groceries, dry goods, and fuel at reduced 
prices, she goes around with the air of a martyr, and airs her 
ill-treatment on every occasion. 

There is little sentiment about business, yet every true- 
hearted man is inclined to favor a poor woman, particularly 
if she has a family to support; but philanthropic efforts to 
help a woman are of little avail, if she has not energy 
enough to meet them half-way, or allows a false pride to 
stand in the way of accepting honest, but humble employ- 
ment. As illustrative of this, I give an instance of a family 
of grown women, who, after a life of ease, were suddenly 
thrown on their own resources for a livelihood. They were 
out of debt, had a comfortable home, and were all strong and 
well, but were penniless, and knew little about money- 
making or money-saving. In spite of a smattering of several 
accomplishments, none of the family were thorough enough 
in any one thing to make a living by it. They could not 
teach school, give music, painting, or drawing lessons, or do 
drawn work, cross-stitching, or embroidery, well enough to 
sell their work on its merits. With the pride of gentlewomen, 
they were averse toany occupation that would take them from 
their homes. A practical friend advised them to sell a little 

superfluous furniture, and invest the proceeds in a good milk 
cow, chickens to keep them in eggs and poultry, and a _ hog 
to eat up the waste from the table, and transform it into so 
much lard and pork. A good and varied garden could be 
‘aised on some vacant lots adjoining them, and manure for 
the garden and pasture for the cow could be obtained free. 
The friend’s advice was to keep half a dozen boarders, and 
give them good country-town fare of milk, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, and chickens, and so support themselves. But 
the Blanks objected that they would have to buy food for 
the cow in winter, they never had made any garden, and 
they wouldn’t give up their family sitting-room, and sleep in 
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the attic, as they would have to if they kept boarders. 

At last they decided to take in sewing. They knew 
nothing whatever about fitting or dressmaking, but friends 
promised them all the plain sewing they could do, and they 
started off with a grand flourish of trumpets. But they took 
no pains to please or interest in their work. The sewing 
was sent home with the seams puckered and drawn, the hems 
uneven, the stitches coarse, and the button-holes execrable. 
Naturally enough the sewing ceased to come in, but the 
Blanks, though much aggrieved at their neighbors’ failure to 
live up to their promises, did not feel themselves in the least 
to blame. 

Want began to stare them in the face, and after much sigh- 
ing over their degradation (?) the family commenced to 
take in washing. Their friends again rallied to their support, 
and they had more washings offered to them than they could 
possibly do. But the washings came home streaked with 
dirt, and spotted with blueing; the starch was in lumps, the 
color boiled out of the calicoes, the flannels shrunken and 
hard; stockings were missing, handkerchiefs lost, and sheets 
torn by careless pulling from the line. 

Soon only an occasional washing was received. Starve 
they could not, and after many, many tears, the mother con- 
sented to allow her daughters to go out to service. They 
secured good situations with old friends, who were prepared 
to treat them as members of the family, rather than servants. 
But the girls knew little of house work. They felt above 
their station, and scorned the petty details of housekeeping, 
and took no interest in learning their mistress’s ways. In 
the homes where they lived it was an era of over-boiled 
coffee, burned steak, underdone biscuits, and heavy bread. 
The work was never done up, but only ‘*done at.” There 
was always ironing undone, floors unswept, beds unmade. 
Meat was allowed to spoil, clothes to mildew, baking to go 
undone, while the ‘‘ lady” help was out calling, or enter- 
taining visitors on the croquet ground. In the end every 
girl lost her place, and Mrs. Blank was furiously angry at 
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her old-time friends for discharging them. The Blanks now 
live from hand to mouth, and are obliged to ask financial aid 
of distant relatives, who give grudgingly and gingerly. A 
most distressing condition of affairs, we must admit, but one 
for which the Blanks themselves are entirely to blame, as we 
think we have clearly shown. 

Having looked on this picture of inane helplessness, let us 
show the reader what a woman can do under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, when she wi//s to do. In one of the 
Southern States at the close of the war, three ladies found 
themselves widows, with large families of little children, and 
no money. The country was a backwoods settlement, 
twenty-five miles from railroad, wasted and impoverished by 
war. Yet each of these women kept their families together 
and brought them up well, and are today universally re- 
spected and esteemed. Mrs. X, the first of these ladies, 
had six children to provide for, the youngest of whom was 
not born until after her father’s death. At first, owing to 
the disturbed condition of the country, there were no public 
schools. During this time she taught her neighbors’ children 
ut her own home, with her own little ones hanging to her 
skirts, taking her pay in the necessities of life. After public 
schools were opened, this means of livelihood failed her. 
‘¢ It was pretty hard,” she said in relating her story, ‘* But 
I resolved to keep my children together, and to keep out of 
debt, and I did. I did all sorts of work, hard work, dirty 
work, ill-paid work, but I never gave up, and never lacked 
food or serviceable clothing. I washed, ironed, wove car- 
pets and cloth, cooked for harvest hands, made soap, and 
cleaned house, in exchange for rent, corn, wheat, and 
groceries. I dried fruit, and carded wool on shares. I 
raised everything in the vegetable line that we ate. I raised 
chickens, turkeys, and geese. With their eggs I bought my 
groceries, and the frying chickens I sold at the nearest town, 
clothed us. After a few years, the older girls learned to 
cut and fit, and do plain tailoring. Times were easier then 
also, and we soon got enough ahead to partly pay for a little 
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home, and the saving in rent, with what we made, soon paid 
the balance. Then I did not go out to work any more, but 
helped the girls at home. The girls are all married now, and 
well-to-do, but they can every one make a good living if 
need be, and I am proud of it.” 

The second of these ladies, Madame Y, has been one of 
the belles of the country, and when, in her early twenties, 
she married a wealthy planter, poverty seemed far enough 
from her door. But the close of the war found her a widow, 
with but a hut for a shelter, and the bare acres of her hus- 
band’s estate left her. | She knew there was wealth in those 
broad acres, if she could but keep the wolf from the door a 
year or two, until the country could recover from the shock 
of war, and her children would be large enough to help her. 
Meanwhile they could not starve, and debt she dared not in- 
cur. With her last ten dollars she purchased from the 
retiring Federals a worn-out horse, but skin and bone from 
abuse and starvation. Rest, food, and good care, restored 
him to good working condition. Then, with her own hands 
she harnessed him and drove him to the field. Her two 
younger children, scarcely more than babies, were left in the 
fence corners to play, while the mother, and the oldest son, 
himself but a little fellow, took turns about holding the plow 
handles and guiding old Dobbin. She plowed, planted, 
heed, and gathered her corn and cotton, as one of her former 
slave women might have done, never questioning whether 
the procedure was ‘+ lady-like” or not. In another year 
she was enabled to rent out her plantation advantageously, 
and in afew more years her boys were able to take the man- 
agement off from her hands. _ Her Jatter years have been 
spent in affluence as becomes her station, but where would 
her portion and her children’s patrimony have been, had she 
refused to have put her white hands to the plow, that first 
critical year, when her fortune hung trembling in the 


balance ? 
Mrs. Z, the third of these ladies was left with a large 
family of daughters, the youngest a babe in arms. Her 
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home was farther back in the settlement, thirty-five miles 
from the railroad, and fifteen from the nearest town. The 
prospect was gloomy enough to this highly refined, educated, 
and ambitious woman, but she never faltered. The oldest 
daughter secured the district school. The mother succeeded 
in getting a post office established in her neighborhood, and 
herself appointed post-mistress at the munificent commission 
of twenty-four dollars a year. She gave up her own front 
room for an office, and added to the furnishing of the same 
room a small counter, at which she kept a tiny stock of 
thread, buttons, pins, and needles, that her neighbors were 
glad to buy because it saved them many trips to the distant 
town. Little by little her stock increased, until she added 
such staples as calico, domestic sugar, and coffee, to her 
stock. By rigid economy she was enabled to build a neat 
store house in a few years, and stock it with a good assort- 
ment of general merchandise. The nearest academy was 
thirty-five miles away, but each daughter was given several 
terms there, and, her course completed, was expected to con- 
tribute her part toward the family exchequer. One daughter 
clerked for her mother in the store, one took in sewing, one 
tended the garden, the poultry pen, and the fruit lot, another 
taught, but none were idle. They all grew up respected, 
self-reliant women, lady-like and well-bred in their deport- 
ment. By and by, when the daughters were settled in com- 
fortable homes of their own, Mrs Z retired from business life, 
and enjoyed the competence she had so richly earned. 

I have given these exceptionally hard cases, to show it is 
always possible, with reasonable health, for a woman to keep 
her family together, and to provide them with the actual 
necessities of life, if only she will free herself from all false 
pride, and having found some one thing she can do well, do 
that to the best of her ability, until something better offers. 
The woman who is not afraid of drudgery, is the first to rise 
above it, and she who dares, is the one who finds success 
awaiting her. It is high time we gave up the foolish 
notions of perverted gentility, that plunge so many women 
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to the very depths of poverty, and keep them there. 
Labor is always honorable, and the true heroine will do 
what her hands find to do, whether that employment is 
fashionably genteel or not. 





HELPING HAND VISITORS. 


There are homes established in many places for sick and 
tired women where they may pass a vacation. In some of 
these homes board is paid, either by the women or friends, 
or the club to which they may belong. In all cases the board 
is placed at a low figure. In other homes, the board is freely 
given—the only payment asked is, that the women will rest 
and grow stronger. 

Now a third class of homes has been proposed and is a 
very practical charity—if charity it can be called. Two 
classes of women are benefitted by it; those having homes 
in the country, who would like to receive into their house- 
holds, for a short summer vacation, respectable, well-recom- 
mended young women from the city, willing to spend part of 
their time each day helping with sewing or other domestic 
duties, in return for a home during a visit; and respectable 
women clerks, seamstresses, etc., whose means are too limited 
to allow of their paying for board while spending a vacation 
in the country, yet who would do things willingly as visitors 
that they would object to doing for pay. 

The women who go for the vacations are called Helping- 
Hand Visitors. A central bureau of information has been 
established at 15 East Fourteenth St., New York City, and 
visitors and hostesses are placed in communication with each 
other. 











INTELLIGENCE. 
























RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 


THE HINDU WIDOW. 
By JANE Sorapyji. 


The priests have come, say can it be, 
They seek the stars to find, 

That my poor lot, my destiny, 
Another’s life must bind ? 


Nay! Nay! Ye Gods, I am a child, 
Scarce nine years old, no more ; " 

Why should they chain a creature wild, | 
Why make every young life sore? 


Will they say ‘*Yes” and tie me down, 
To that man old and worn? i 

Why was I born! Nay, do not frown, 
My heart with grief is torn. 


For bags of glittering gold? 
Ah mother, dearest mother mild, 
I will not now be sold. 


Must these poor feet be taught to walk, 
In quite a narrow space ; 
Must hands be burnt, and tongue not talk, 


Ah mother, can you sell your child, 
| 
And must I mask my face? 


Dear father, do not let me go, 
I care not yet to wed,; 

Would see your child slide into woe,: . 

Would have her with the dead? 
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A woman’s lot, Oh God, I see, 
The cause of woman’s grief ; 
Is there no way to stem the tide, 

No hand to bring relief? 


The Priests have come, the stars unite, 
Goodbye to hope, to cheer ; 

One long sad time precludes the sight 
Of what we hold most dear. 


Tomorrow morn I go to see, 
My bridegroom’s folks and home 
Tomorrow! Yes today is free, 
Tomorrow ne’er may come! 


T’would be so easy just to die, 
To sleep my life away ; 

Ah weary heart, ah cruel sigh, 
No comfort e’en to pray. 


You dress my hair, you make me gay, 
To be an old man’s bride, 

And oh, you bid me laugh today ; 
Ye Gods! that I had died! 


But yester morn, [ was a child, 
Today I’m old through wine ; 

A wife! nay do not drive me wild; 
And this sad lot is mine? 


Lay on the wood in gems and gold, 
Light up the pile with ease ; 

’Tis only life-blood to be sold, 
Which does a zation please. 


It is my fate, why should I shrink, 
One little life the less, 

One look before I reach the brink, 
One pang of deep distress. 


The deed is done, I am a bride! 
Laugh, laugh, ye gods! with me, 

Nay! think not I had rather died! 
The mask is on, you see. 
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Yon feeble creature hobbling by, 
One foot above the grave, 

My bridegroom, ah! why need you sigh ? 
I am an old man’s slave. 


Thank God! I need not see for years, 
The wrinkles in his face ; 
My life awakes, 27s quickly nears 


The climax of life’s race. 


Il! 


Two years have sped, 4e lives, and | 
Go now to make his home. 

Oh! cruel fate, that cast a die 
Which I must bear alone. 


To love ¢haé¢ thing, so bent and old, 
Is more than I can bear, 

Although my parents have me sold, 
For jewels rich and rare. 

IV 

What is that tumult that I hear? 
His sister’s voice is loud ; 

She’s cursing me. Why need I fear, 
This heavy threatening cloud? 


Stay, what is that? He’s dead! who’s dead ? 
Ye Gods! do hear my cry! 

Would it be wrong with tears unshed, 
To pray that e may die? 


My prayer is heard, he’s dead, and Z 
A widow young and shorn, 

My hair removed, no tear, no sigh ; 
Why should a widow mourn? 


For zow I am a thing of naught, 
They will not see my face ; 

I must not cross their paths unsought, 

My steps they must not trace. 
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To see me of a morning hour, 
Would be to bring a curse ; 

I may not handle tree or flower, 
No bounty may disburse. 


‘‘Unclean ! unclean! the evil one,”’ 
Is what 1 hear each day ; 

The moon will hide, get dark the sun, 
Remove each flashing ray, 


If Iam near! ¢h7s is the creed ; 
This, ¢Azs the widow’s fate ; 
A bride from cruel bridal freed, 
Has caused a nation’s hate. 


They curse my head, they curse my feet, 
They gnash their teeth at me ; 

They wish me dead, and in their heart, 
Pour on fierce cruelty. 


Sometimes, with iron heated red, 
They smooth my tender skin, 
And yet with burning tears unshed, 
I keep my grief within. 
’Tis better ¢zs to be decreed, 
Then live with 22 a bride; 
A widow, yes, a woman freed, 
From what e’en shame would hide. 





The above lines give a vivid picture of one sad phase of 
child life in India, and as such must appeal strongly to the 
hearts of all interested in the work of Pundita Ramabuai. 
They were written by Miss Jane Sorabji, of whom mention 
was made in the August number of LENp A Hanp, and whose 
gratifying report of the Sharada Sadana was there given. 

Miss Sorabji is still at the World’s Fair, where she hopes 
to meet many of Ramabai’s friends. Her address is 133 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, care of Mrs. Henry Ballantine. 


a. WA. 
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CLUB REPORTS. 


HAMPTON FALLS. 


At the close of another year of its existence, our little L. 
H. Club sends its modest greeting. Our number remains 
nearly the same, being at present twenty-two, thirteen active, 
eight associate, and one honorary, but we seem to have more 
life and interest, and a better standing in the community 
than ever before. 

Our meetings have been kept up regularly except during 
the very severe weather of last winter. At the beginning of 
the year we held a very delightful Whittier memorial meet- 
ing, later the literary part of our programme has been some- 
what neglected, but we hope to take it up anew at the be- 
ginning of the new year. Our work has been partly for the 
Children’s Mission and partly for those nearer home who 
needed assistance. 

In the summer we gave a Loan Exhibit in which we were 
generously assisted by many of our townspeople, who were 
not members of the club; it was a decided success and we 
realized a nice little sum, nearly sixty dollars. Two-thirds 
of this was given to our town library and the remainder de- 
voted to charitable purposes. 

At the close of the year, we held a sociable in honor of 
two of our charter members who have been for some time 
absent from us. At the beginning of our new year, we hold 
ourselves in readiness to respond to any call which may come 
within the scope of our numbers and means. 


EXTRACT FROM DR. HALE’S YEAR BOOK. 


Our club is called the Working Women’s Lend a Hand 
Club, but its membership is not confined to working women ; 
we have a few bright young girls from homes of competence, 
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and a few ladies with time and means at their command. The 
bulk of the membership, however, consists of wage-earners 
who adopt the Wadsworth Mottoes, and agree to lend a hand 
in any way possible, not only to our own members, who may 
be ill or out of employment or otherwise in need of a friend, 
but to all unprotected girls especially the younger ones and 
those who may be away from home. 

We are of many occupations, as follows: artists, book 
keepers, book-binders, clerks, cooks, candy-makers, domes- 
tics, dressmakers, housekeepers, jewelers, kindergartners, 
milliners, nurses, operators in tobacco factories, box fae- 
tories and woolen mills, physicians, photographers, students 
in high schools and business colleges, stenographers, teachers 
in country und city schools, the ‘lady principal” of a 
woman’s college, and saleswomen in dry goods, notions, 
millinery, shoes, and furniture. Our church affiliations in- 
clude all denominations, and we represent eight nationalities, 
besides representatives from all parts of our own country. 

With all these diversities, we have had not one disagree- 
ment in matters of club management (the management being 
vested in the girls themselves) and not a quarrel among the 
members has ever come to our knowledge. On the contrary, 
it is often remarked that the harmony, good-will, desire to 
be helpful to others, and ability to work all together for a 
common good, ignoring all differences not material to that 
particular work, are in themselves a justification of all the 
time and thought and money spent in organizing and carry- 
ing on this club. 

A young girl ofa well-to-do family says : ‘When I joined 
the Lend a Hand Club, which I did merely because some of 
my friends joined, I had never come in contact with poverty 
or suffering, had never thought of helping any one else, 
never saw any one who needed help; but my eyes have been 
opened. Now, when I go up and down every day, I look at 
people differently. If they are pale I wonder if they are 
sick, and if they look sorrowful or distressed I wonder what 
troubles them, and if there is anything J can do to help.” 
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There is from year to year an evident gain among the 
membership in the matter of realizing personal responsibility, 
in greater judgment as to the manner and kind of help to be 
rendered, and a general alertness to find opportunities for 
usefulness. In addition to this steady growth of Lend a 
Hand principles among the girls, you will be glad to know, 
I am sure, that the influence of the club upon the community 
is being felt more and more every year as a distinct power 
for good. 

A business man in the wholesale trade, who wanted a bill- 
clerk, said, «*I want to employ a young woman who is not 
only capable but trustworthy ; I want a Lend a Hand girl.” 
An editor who needed a private secretary said, ‘‘I want a 
number one stenographer who can be trusted, and I will give 
first-class wages to one who is satisfactory. I have twenty- 
one applications for the place, but wait to hear from you. 
Whom you recommend can have the place.” 

A young man of high social position, meeting another on 
the street corner, said: 

‘*What are you making up to that little Miss C. for?” 

B. (gruftly) ‘*What business is that of yours?” 

A. ‘*Don’t you know she’s a Lend a Hand girl?” 

B. ‘*What difference does that make?” 

A. ‘*You’d better not fool with the Lend a Hand girls 
Haven’t you found that out yet? There are too many women 
behind them on the watch!” 

When this conversation was repeated to us we thanked 
God and took courage, believing that every year more and 
more women will see it to be their duty to be on the watch 
for the protection of the young girls who come within their 
range. Every year’s experience adds to my firm conviction 
that the best work is preventive work, and this year we have 
started an organization among the girls over twelve years of 
age, known as the Juniors, which gives great promise of 
future usefulness. 











SHARON SANITARIUM. 


While so much is being done in the way of ‘‘organized 
charities,” I should like to bring to the notice of your readers 
and to the public at large, an institution that is doing a most 
thorough and painstaking work ‘for the relief and cure of 
incipient pulmonary diseases.” 

The prospectus reads, ‘*This institution has been established 
through the generosity of many people interested in the 
scheme, and it is intended to reach a class of patients who, 
while needing a comfurtable home, are unable pecuniarily to 
seek a distant climate, or to obtain the care and treatment. 
When several physicians of Boston came together, knowing 
the great need of systematizing the method of treating incipi- 
ent consumption, and having no doubt in mind the benefit 
derived from such institutions already established in Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe, and in our own country as 
well, notably those of the Adirondacks and New Jersey, the 
question resolved itself into ways and means; the latter was 
quickly answered and a generous sum pledged. The next 
question was where to locate, and Sharon for many reasons 
became the piace. Only eighteen miles from Boston, having 
an altitude of two hundred and fifty feet, a porous and 
gravelly soil protected by a chain of hills and woodland as 
well, of resinous growth. So a farm of ninety acres situated 
on the site of a hill where the direct rays of the sun should 
add its healing and health giving powers, and the Sharon 
Sanitarium was begun. 

Built in the old colonial style with a broad piazza on three 
sides, a hallway running through the centre, with feception 
room, parlor, library, and consulting rooms opening to the 
right and left from this spacious hall; hardwood floors with 
rugs only tend to health and cleanliness, and open fireplaces 
give ventilation to each and every room of the house. 

It opened its doors Feb. 9th, 1891, with accommodations 
for nine patients ; so much has been accomplished since then 
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hat the success of the undertaking has been fully established. 

In March, 1892, the first annual report states, ‘‘ of the seven- 
teen cases of undoubted pulmonary disease, six may be re- 
ported as arrested,” of the eleven remaining cases seven are 
classed as ‘‘much improved, or improved ” and four as ** not 
improved.” 

Within the last year twenty new cases have been ad- 
mitted—their stay ranging from three weeks to ten months— 
and the percentage largely in favor of ‘‘arrested disease, all 
active symptoms having disappeared.” 

The managers of the Sanitarium have shown judgment 
and their knowledge of the health-giving properties of trees, 
by acquiring fifty-five additional acres, adjacent to their 
grounds, and it is the hope and expectation of its founders 
to add other buildings, the same to be annexed by corridors 
to the main building; and also to build cottages on the 
grounds at frequent intervals. 

It is distinctly stated by the management that the object 
of the Sanitarium is ‘‘to give aid to people of limited means 
who are showing symptoms of lung trouble, and who are 
unable pecuniarily to seek distant health resorts.” 

It is not self-supporting, ‘‘was never intended fora paying 
institution, and depends on the contribution of its friends.” 





HOMES. 


It has been said that no man has a home who does not own 
the house in which he lives. If this is true, Philadelphia is 
the most homelike city in the United States, for in no city, 
in proportion to its size, dd so many men own their own 
houses as there. 

It is not an unusual thing for a rich man to own his house. 
On the contrary, it is unusual for him not to own it. But 
the workmen, the clerks on moderate salary, the small shop- 
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keeper in most of our large cities and towns, are content to 
hire and do not dream of the possession of a house nor know 
of the rooted, permanent feeling that comes with that 
possession. 

The statistics of ** homes” in Philadelphia compared with 
New York and Chicago are of great interest. ‘*In 1890, its 
1,046,964 inhabitants were living in 187,052 dwellings. This 
means that with only two-thirds as many people as New 
York, it had twice as many houses. With just as many peo- 
ple as Chicago, it had one-half more houses. Of the 200,000 
families in Philadelphia, seven out of eight had separate 
houses, and two-thirds of its families had houses which cost 
only $3000 apiece. In New York, only one family in six 
lives in a separate house, and of these, not one family in six 
owns the house it lives in. In Chicago less than half the 
families are in separate houses. In general, in big cities, 
much less than half the families live in separate houses, and 
less than a quarter own the houses they live in.” 

The householder is the peaceable member of society as a 
rule. He has little interest in those things which seek to 
undermine the prosperity of the town or city in which he 
lives. He stands for order and justice. | He has something 
at stake, and he is rarely seen with the long line of strikers 
parading our streets, or seated by the roadside preventing 
the work of others. He goes about his own business, and 
the probabilities are that the man who owns his house is a 
better citizen than the man who doesn’t. 

By the system of what is called ‘ ground rents,” Phil- 
adelphia has made it comparatively easy for a man to buy his 
house. He does not necessarily buy the land at the same 
time. That is paid for by a fixed yearly sum which cannot 


be increased. 

There are in Philadelphia about 500 Building Associations, 
which are a great help to the poor man. — In Pennsylvania, 
outside of Philadelphia, there are about the same number 
more. Four years ago these associations paid out $33,000,- 
000 to be used in buying houses, and two thirds was used in 
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the city of Philadelphia. At first the average price of a 
house was $1000; then $2000; and now from $2500 to $3500, 
and even the day laborer with small wages can, with the help 
of one of these associations, own a house and feel the inde- 
pendence of a householder. 

Philadelphia has done 2 work which all your cities can 
copy. It is a great thing for eight out of every ten families 
to have separate homes, yards, stairways, steps, and bath- 
tubs. It is a triumph of right living, and an example to all 
other cities and towns. 


CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK. 


A Conference on the Care of Dependent and Delinquent 
Children in the State of New York, will be held under the 
auspices of The State Charities Aid Association of New York, 
in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities Building, 
Fourth Avenue and 22nd Street, New York City, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, November 14, 15, and 16, 1893. 

The objects of the Conference will be 

I.—The development of a sound public sentiment in the 
community on all matters pertaining to the care of dependent 
and delinquent children, in order to deepen the sense of re- 
sponsibility, secure a more lively interest, and a more general 
support of wise undertakings in this line. 

II.—The education of those officially connected with child- 
caring institutions, in the most advanced and successful 
methods of prosecuting such work, by affording an oppor- 
tunity for the mutual study of the principles and results of 
the work of the various agencies, thus making the fruits 
of the experience of each the common property of all. 

Ul. To foster the spirit of co-operation and mutual help- 
fulness among child-caring organizations by the promotion of 
personal acquaintance, the measurement of the needs arising 
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from child-dependency and delinquency, the consideration of 
the adequacy and efficiency of existing agencies, and the dis- 
cussion of the most profitable methods of co-operation among 
existing institutions and societies. 

IV.—To better the present condition and future prospects 
of the 28,000 children now in institutions in the State of New 
York, and the other thousands who have been placed in 
families by such institutions. 

There will be six sessions, as follows : Tuesday, November 
14, afternoon and evening ; Wednesday, November 15, fore- 
noon and evening; and Thursday, November 16, forenoon 
and afternoon. 

The first three sessions will be devoted to the generalsub- 
ject of dependent children ; the fourth, to work for children 
in their own homes, for the prevention of child-dependency 
and delinquency ; and the fifth and sixth sessions, to the sub- 
ject of the treatment of delinquent children. 

Three topics will be presented at each day session, an hour 
being devoted to each topic. The first fifteen minutes of the 
hour will be given to a carefully prepared paper, the re- 
maining forty-five minutes to impromptu discussion, open to 
the Conference. The speakers for opening and closing the 
debate will, if possible, be chosen in advance, and_ will have 
had access to the paper they are todiscuss. The Conference 
will have no business to transact, and can devote all its time 
to the topics announced in the Program. 


PROGRAM. 
Tuesday, Nov. 14. 


TOPIC: DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


2 P.M.—The Supervision of Children Placed out in Fam- 
ilies in the State of New York. Paper by the State Charities 
Aid Association. 


3 P.M.—The Field of Private Benevolence in the Care of 
Dependent Children. Miss Arria Huntingdon, Syracuse, 
a * 
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4 P.M.—The Work of the New York Orphan Asylum. 
Paper to be read by C. J. Demarest, Superintendent. 


Tuesday Evening, Nov. 14. 
TOPIC: THE CHILD PROBLEM IN NEW YORK COUNTY. 

8 P.M.—Dependent Children in New York County. Mrs. 
Charles Russell Lowell, New York City. 

8.30 P.M.—The Commitment of Dependent Children in 
New York County. Discussion to be opened by Hon. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, President New York Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. _ Other speakers to be 
announced. 

Wednesday, Nov. 15. 
TOPIC: DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


10 A.M.—Placing-Out in the Western States. Mr. 
Charles Loring Brace, Secretary New York Children’s Aid 
Society. 

11 A.M.—The Randall’s Island Institutions for Children. 
Mrs. M. C. Dunphy, Superintendent. 

12 M.—The Work of the New York Foundling Asylum. 
Sister M. Irene, Sister Superior. 


Wednesday Evening, November 15. 
TOPIC: THE PREVENTION OF DEPENDENCY AND DELINQUENCY 
AMONG CHILDREN. 

8 P.M.—How may the Conditions of Children be Im- 
proved in their own Homes? Mr. Stanton Coit, Ph.D., 
Head Worker, University Settlement of New York. 

9 P.M.—The Work of the Children’s Aid Society among 
Neglected Children in their own Homes. Discussion by M. 
Dupuy, Superintendent of Schools of Children’s Aid Society. 


Thursday, Nov. 16. 
TOPIC FOR THE DAY: DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 
10 A.M.—Educational Features of a Reform School. 
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Paper prepared by the Society for Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents, Randall’s Island, New York. 

11 A.M. Industrial Training in Reformatories. | Hon. 
Thomas Raines, Member Board of Managers, State Industrial 
School, Rochester. 

12 M.—The Placing-Out of Juvenile Offenders. Mr. 
Elisha M. Carpenter, Superintendent New York Juvenile 
Asylum. 

Thursday, Nov. 16. 


2 P.M.—The Burnham Industrial Farm. Mr. W. M. F. 
Round, Member Board of Managers of Burnham Industrial 
Farm. 

3 P M.—The Relation between the Problems of Outdoor 
Relief and Dependent Children. Mr. J. R. Washburn, 
Superintendent of the Poor, Jefferson County, Watertown, 
N.Y. 

4 P.M.—Co-operation among Charities for Children. 
Mr. Charles D. Kellogg, General Secretary New York Charity 


Organization Society. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Among other industrial experiments Australia has just 
started another to be known as the Australian Co-operative 
Settlement Association. It is on the communistic basis ; 
both sexes are to be placed on an absolute equality, and 
children are to be supported by the community although 
under the care of the parents. Individual freedom in religion, 
speech and other matters will be inviolable. Paraguay has 
been selected as the home for the enterprise, four hundred 
and fifty thousand acres of land having been secured. It is 
stated that the enterprise seems to be started for the purpose 
of getting better conditions of life for working men and 
women, not simply to try some theory. 








